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HE Labour victory in the Ashton-under-Lyne 

bye-election is significant but hardly surprising. 

The Labour candidate increased his vote by 
over two thousand since the last election, the Conser- 
vative vote fell by eighteen hundred and the Liberal 
vote rose by six hundred. The seat was one which the 
Labour Party obviously had a good chance of capturing. 
The cotton area ought indeed, in the natural course 
of events, to become almost as much a Labour strong- 
hold as the coalfields, and the General Election next 
year is certain to yield a substantial Labour increase 
in and around Lancashire. It is equally obvious, 
however, that in areas of this kind the Liberals have 
no chance, and that if there were to be any electoral 
arrangement between the two parties Lancashire 
would have to be abandoned almost entirely to Labour. 
The surprising feature of the election was the smallness 
of the poll. It would have been natural to suppose 
that the present position of the Lancashire cotton 
industry—which was the issue chiefly discussed in the 
contest—would have come close enough to the life 
of most of the electors to induce them to vote. But 
apparently it did not and apparently the rumblings 
of the still distant General Election and the coincidence 
of a municipal contest were equally powerless to bring 
the backwoodsmen to the poll. It took the Zinovieff 
letter to do that in 1924. Will there be a Zinovieff 
letter or its equivalent in 1929? Possibly the fate 


of the election will turn largely on the answer to that 
question. 








ee S Supplement 


All eleventh-hour forecasts of the American presi- 
dential election, which takes place next Tuesday, 
have the same value, and that is nil. The registered 
electorate reaches the staggering figure of forty-three 
millions, and as Governor Al Smith has stirred the whole 
country it is probable that at least thirty million men 
and women will go to the poll. Al Smith’s popularity 
through the West and in the great centres is an amazing 
phenomenon. In Chicago and St. Louis, Baltimore 
and Boston, he has been acclaimed by crowds as vast 
and as wild as those which surged through the cities 
last year in honour of Lindbergh the flier. This personal 
triumph has disturbed the Republicans, for whose 
candidate there can be no popular enthusiasm. Those 
two great organs of what the Americans call “‘ pressure 
politics ’’—the Anti-Saloon League and the Ku Klux 
Klan—are fighting for Hoover. Together they may 
split the solid’ Democratic South, and by so doing 
destroy Al Smith’s chance of winning. Mr. Hoover 
relies, publicly, upon Prosperity and the Republican 
record in administration ; but throughout the country 
his party is working all the anti-Smith prejudices to 
the limit—Protestant fundamentalism, the small-town 
loathing of Tammany Hall, the fear of the “ whisky 
ditch,” and—by no means least—the terror inspired 
among women of the middle classes by the prospect 
of Mrs. Al Smith in the White House. This election 
will bring out multitudes of immigrant citizens who have 
never voted before. Among them will be some millions 
of women, a large percentage of whom can barely 
understand the simplest American speech. The con- 
ditions are without precedent; the result, notwith- 
standing the New York odds on Hoover, is unpredictable 
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During the present week the States of the Little 
Entente have been celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of their independence. In Czechoslovakia, which 
hitherto has proved the most successful and the best- 
ordered of the Succession States, the celebrations were 
distinguished by a remarkable message from President 
Masaryk to his people. The modest claims made by 
the President regarding the achievements of the 
Czechoslovak nation during the past ten years will be 
granted by everyone who is not a fanatical hater of the 
new order in Europe. There may yet be slight changes 
in the map of Central Europe, but it is unlikely that a 
race like the Czechs, who have proved by their own 
ability their right to self-government, will ever again be 
reduced to the position of a subject race. In order, 
however, that the new order shall prosper, it is necessary 
that the liberated races shall not repeat the old mistakes 
of the Austrians and the Hungarians towards the 
minorities which are included to-day in their own 
territories. A successful solution of the minority 
problem is vital for a country like Czechoslovakia, and 
President Masaryk’s warning to his own countrymen 
against the dangers of chauvinism is both timely and 
statesmanlike. The Czechs, it is true, have come 
nearer to solving the minority problem than any of the 
neighbouring States, and the improvement in their 
relations with the German-speaking population is 
proved by the warm tributes which were paid to the 
Czechs and, above all, to President Masaryk in the 
German-Bohemian, and even in the Berlin and Vienna 
Press. Much, however, remains to be done, and so 
long as President Masaryk lives, his influence and his 
personal prestige will act as a break on all manifesta- 
tions of chauvinist intolerance. We should feel no 
qualms about the prosperous future of Czechoslovakia 
if we could be certain that even a tiny portion of the 
spirit of Masaryk had descended on his disciples. 

* * < 


If the anniversary celebrations assumed the character 
of a national triumph in Czechoslovakia, they were of 
a very subdued nature in Roumania and Jugoslavia. 
Indeed, anything in the form of a national holiday was 
impossible, because in both countries the nation is 
divided against itself. The hopes which we expressed 
some weeks ago of a speedy solution of the Serbo-Croat 
crisis have not yet been realised. Indeed, at the present 
moment the Serbs are growing impatient with the 
tactics of the Croat leaders, and are showing less incli- 
nation to make concessions to Zagreb. In Roumania 
the struggle between the new Roumania and the old 
Roumania is likely to break out again in the next few 
weeks. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has not 
unnaturally been pointed out by the enemies of the 
new regime in Central Europe as an illustration of the 
follies of the Treaty framers, and of the Balkanisation 
of provinces which formerly under the “ enlightened ” 
rule of the Magyar enjoyed all the benefits of a Western 
civilisation. Without wishing to minimise the bitterness 
of the political struggle in Jugoslavia and in Roumania, 
we think that this accusation has been exaggerated, 
while the comparison between 1928 and 1914 is very 
far from being entirely to the disadvantage of the new 
countries. Ten years is a very short period in history, 
and peoples who have been bereft for centuries of all 
practical experience of Government have necessarily 
to serve their political apprenticeship. The dissensions 
and the wrangling between Roumanian and Roumanian, 
and between Slav and Slav, are the fees for that 
apprenticeship. 

* * * 

Mussolini's Italy and Mustapha Kemal’s Turkey have 
also been celebrating birthdays this week. Last 
Sunday was the sixth anniversary of the March on 
Rome, and it was signalised by diverse ceremonies, 
demonstrations and inaugurations. A magnificent 


motor road from Rome to Port Ostia and a new 
Admiralty building were formally opened, and there was 
a bonfire of many millions of public debt bonds. This 
holocaust was the result of gifts from all over Italy 
for the redemption of a State loan launched a couple 
of years ago. We are told that there was very little 
public interest in the ceremonies; it seems that the 
Italians have had a surfeit of histrionics. But dis- 
appointing though this may be to the chief play-actor, 
he has the satisfaction—which none of his critics can 
fairly grudge him—of knowing that his people are 
working. Turkey is less blasé, and the festivities in 
Constantinople and Angora, on the fifth anniversary 
of the Republic, appear to have gone with a swing. 
There are, of course, great differences, as well as simi- 
larities, between the Westernisation of Turkey and the 
“ Fascistisation ”’ of Italy. Both processes have in- 
volved coercion and ceaseless dictation. But the Turks 
have kicked far less against the pricks of the tyrant, 
because they have had less experience of freedom than 
the Italians. They have also had much more to 
abandon and much more to learn in the business of 
bringing themselves up to date. Whilst the Ghazi, 
therefore, has had a bigger job to do than Mussolini, 
he has had a less active opposition to contend with. 
To say this is not to minimise the extraordinary nature 
of his achievements. To have abolished in a space of 
five years the Sultanate and the Caliphate, the fez 
and the veil and the Arabic alphabet—this may well 
seem to those familiar with the old Turkey little short 
of a miracle. The question now is whether the Ghazi 
will be as successful in constructing as he has been 
in destroying. 
* co * 

It is not yet known precisely what concessions 
Mr. Chamberlain means to make to the local authori- 
ties in the hope of disarming their opposition to 
his rating scheme. But there seems to be no doubt 
that they will be considerable, and that his main object 
will be to allay the anxiety of the larger authorities 
about the effect of the scheme on their finances in 
the period following the first five years of its working. 
In other words, Mr. Chamberlain’s concession will be 
a burden, not on the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
in office, but on his successors in the next Parliament 
and the Parliament after that. Whether, by thus 
mortgaging the future, he will succeed in reconciling 
the local authorities to the block grant system 
remains to be seen. Almost certainly the smaiicr 
authorities will continue in opposition ; but it looks 
as if Mr. Chamberlain does not much care what they say 
provided only he can get the counties and county 
boroughs over to his view. It is not clear whether 
the Bill will be introduced in an amended form em- 
bodying the concessions, or whether Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to hold them back in order to produce them 
out of his hat at a later stage. In either case, it is 
certain that the Government scheme will get through 
only in a substantially amended form and that the 
changes will add considerably to the present or future 
cost to the Exchequer. This, of course, makes it all 
the more important that money should not be thrown 
away in grants to flourishing trades which stand in 
no need of help. The changes seem likely, on the 
lines adumbrated in the latest reports, to make the 
scheme even less sound than it was. 


* cS * 


An active dispute is now in progress over the future 
relations between the London Traffic Combine and the 
London County Council tramways. It was expected 
that the Government would introduce a Bill designed 
to carry out the recommendations of the London 
Traffic Advisory Committee for the co-ordination of the 
transport service in the area. The Government, on 


the plea of parliamentary congestion, has apparently 
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refused to do this; and it has been proposed that the 
L.C.C. and the Combine should proceed by way of 
private Bill legislation instead. This has raised a 
considerable storm, because it is feared that a private 
Bill will not secure proper control over a co-ordinated 
service, or safeguard the dominance of considerations 
of public policy in the fixing of charges and arrangement 
of routes. The matter was to have come before the 
County Council this week on a report from a special 
committee ; but, at the London Labour Party’s request, 
it has been postponed until next week. The Labour 
Party, it is understood, means to oppose the scheme 
unless substantial amendments are introduced. It is 
in favour of some sort of co-ordinated control, but 
it wants to be assured that co-ordination is not to be 
made the means of bringing the L.C.C. tramways under 
the effective authority of Lord Ashfield and the Combine. 
The questions at issue concern mainly the form, financial 
and administrative, which co-ordination is to assume, 
and the amount of control to be exercised by the 
Traffic Advisory Committee and the Ministry of 
Transport in the consumers’ interest. A monopoly 
controlling the traffic of London is obviously dangerous ; 
and, despite the clear need for unified handling of the 
traffic problem, no scheme of co-ordination ought to be 
accepted unless it gives ample guarantees of public 
supervision by some responsible public authority. 
** * x 


The question of Mr. A. J. Cook’s relations to the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is now postponed 
until a special conference of the Federation meets on 
a date still to be determined. It appears that Mr. 
Joseph Jones, secretary of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association, accuses Mr. Cook of having carried on 
unofficial negotiations behind the Executive’s back, 
and of having signed a draft agreement to which the 
Executive was not a party. The contents of the docu- 
ment in question, which is merely the result of one of 
the many ‘“ outside-party’’ attempts to settle the 
dispute, have been unofficially disclosed, and make it 
somewhat difficult to discover what all the trouble is 
about. Our own reflection, on reading the draft, was 
that if Mr. Cook was a party to it, he had more sense 
than he usually allows to appear in his public utter- 
ances, and we can hardly suppose that the miners are 
likely to take a different view. Mr. Cook, it is true, 
denies that he ever signed the controversial final clause 
of the document, which contemplated that there might 
be some lengthening of hours where the miners, on a 
ballot vote, preferred this to a reduction in wages. We 
are entirely prepared to believe that Mr. Cook did not 
sign this; what we find difficult to understand is that 
anyone now should regard the signing of it as a crime. 

* * * 


We are glad to know that the agitation on the 
question of maternal mortality is making some head- 
way. Ataconference held at Westminster last February 
it was pointed out that some 3,000 women die in child- 
birth in this country every year, and that many of 
these deaths are preventable. Resolutions were passed 
urging action on the part of the Public Health authori- 
ties, the improvement of maternity services, the better 
training of midwives, and the extension of the provisions 
of the Health Insurance Acts. This week another 
conference has been held to report progress. Two 
Departmental Committees have been set up by the 
Minister of Health, one to inquire into and advise 
concerning maternal mortality, the other to consider 
the working of the Midwives Acts. There has also been 
a good deal of propaganda to stimulate the county 
and county borough councils; but it seems that there 
is still need for more. Only a small percentage of local 
authorities make really adequate provision for mater- 
nity beds or ante-natal clinics, or for midwifery. In 
some places the Medical Officers of Health are slack 


about the whole matter, in others they have made 
heroic efforts to overcome popular inertia. The 
conference wisely recognised that miracles must not 
be expected of the Medical Officers, but that it was the 
business of the private citizens to insist on their local 
authority exercising to the full the powers it possesses. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It was Mr. H. G. 
Wells who once described Sir Horace Plunkett as a 
‘*‘ doctrinaire dairyman.” Ireland could well spare a 
shipload of doctrinaire politicians for a few more dairy- 
men of his type; and if, as the founder of the I.A.0.S. 
has been telling his countrymen, we enjoy to-day 
““the most sound, comprehensive and _ progressive 
agricultural policy in the English-speaking world ” 
this is because the Free State Government had the 
insight and determination to follow Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s lead. Where agricultural reformers in pre- 
Treaty days were condemned to hobble painfully, 
Mr. Hogan now strides in seven-league boots, and 
swiftly as he advances there are enthusiasts who find 
the pace too slow. Within the last twelve months 
co-operative production in the butter-making industry 
has been completed by the Government’s bold stroke 
of purchasing creameries owned by selling firms for 
transfer to the organised dairy farmers. This cleared 
the road for a more resolute handling of the problem 
of distribution, and the I.A.0.S. has succeeded in 
federating 80 per cent. of the co-operative socicties in 
a new selling organisation known as the Irish Associated 
Creameries. Naturally the wholesalers do not look with 
much favour upon an organisation that aims at increasing 
the average price paid to Irish creameries, and attempts 
are being made to weaken its solidarity by offering 
better prices to creameries which remain outside the 
federation. This has led in its turn to a demand for 
legislation to compel the minority to come in. A strong 
case can be made for compulsion, more especially in a 
country where the Legislature empowers a Board of 
Censors to regulate everybody’s reading, and is at 
present discussing a Bill to bar entrance to the legal 
profession to all save Gaelic speakers. At the same 
time there is little prospect that the Government will 
run the risks entailed in the assumption of responsibility 
for the future control of the industry. 


* * * 


The centenary of the Spectator was celebrated this 
week by a dinner given by Major John Astor, principal 
proprietor of the Times. The toast of “ The Spectator” 
was supported by the Prime Minister, who delivered a 
long address on the history of English journalism. 
Other speakers included the Editor, Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. J. A. Spender, and 
last—but most—Mr. A. P. Herbert, whose brilliant 
speech was unfortunately delivered too late in the 
evening to be reported. The number of really 
independent papers in Great Britain grows steadily less 
year by year. We do not fear that they will ever die 
out, because the section of the public which appreciates, 
even demands, independence is quite large enough to 
support a considerable press. Nevertheless, it is very 
satisfactory that high tribute should be paid in public 
—Mr. Baldwin’s speech was broadcast—to the senior 
member of the company of the emg weekly 
press. The Spectator this week publishes a large and 
most interesting centenary number in which the whole 
story of its fortunes throughout a hundred years, and 
of its various distinguished editors, is told. All 
journalists wish the Spectator well. Of thoroughly 
honest and generous journalism there has never been 
in any country or at any time a more conspicuous 
example. It has no Piggott letters to forget, indeed, 
no single blot on its escutcheon, since the day when it 


first appeared a hundred years ago. ” 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S 
PROGRAMME 


T is no secret that the main feature of the King’s 
I Speech next week will be the Government’s pro- 
posals for de-rating and local government reform. 
The bloom is already off most of the flowers in this bouquet, 
for a withering criticism has been directed at Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Chamberlain not merely by their political oppon- 
ents, but from quarters where they had hoped for support. 
Local administrators in the counties, the towns and the 
rural districts have found fault with their plans. Rating 
experts point to new anomalies and hardships that will 
result from their financial revisions. Thick and thin 
champions of the Boards of Guardians join with root and 
branch abolitionists in attacking the scheme for the 
break-up of the Poor Law. And the great mass of the 
electorate has not even begun to understand the details 
of this highly complicated scheme. No doubt the scheme 
will be more intelligible—and some of the objections to it 
may be removed—after the Bills have been knocked about 
in Parliament for a few months. Yet even so we question 
whether it will thrill the country. ‘‘ Hurrah for Chamber- 
lain and the Block Grant!”’, or ‘‘ Vote for Conservatism 
and more power to the County Councils,” do not seem 
likely to be very popular slogans. 

But it is surely unfair, we may be told, to treat this 
programme simply as an election dodge. It is a party 
measure, of course, which contains some provisions calcu- 
lated to strengthen the Tory interest, and some devices 
for redeeming the reputation of Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 
But it is more than that. It is an important, and on the 
whole an honest, experiment in that reorganisation of local 
government which is so badly needed. Some of the princi- 
ples on which it is based are sound and accepted by all 
parties, and the critics ought to stand by those and devote 
their energies to preventing misapplications of them in 
practice. That sounds very well, and we are prepared 
to admit that the Minister of Health, if not the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has some praiseworthy notions. But 
what, when we come down from the general to the particu- 
lar, are the sound principles in the scheme, and what are 
the chances of preventing their misapplication? To 
relieve the local ratepayers of their burden is admirable, 
but the method adopted by the Government is a mockery. 
It will relieve some ratepayers at the expense of others ; 
it will endanger progress in municipal administration ;_ it 
leaves the heaviest part of the burden—the assistance of 
the able-bodied unemployed—still on the shoulders of the 
local authorities. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain 
have hardened their hearts, and there is no sign that they 
will be persuaded to abandon the block grant proposal, 
or to make larger national contributions for the upkeep 
of the roads, or to put the whole cost of provision for 
unemployment on the State. We shall return on a future 
occasion to a discussion of some of those matters. For the 
moment we can only say that the Government seems set 
upon making an utter mess of its opportunity—and its 
duty—to settle the relations of central and local finance on 
a fair basis. 

What then of local government areas and powers ? 
Here we must speak with some reserve, since we are not 
yet certain what Mr. Chamberlain is going to put into his 
Bill. But we may perhaps make a guess based on the 
recently published Report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government. This Commission, which has_ been 





sitting for several years, interrupted its normal and leisurely 
proceedings to consider questions specially related to the 
Government’s projects, and it has now made a series of 
conform to the wishes of the 


recommendations which 


Minister of Health. These include the reorganisation of 
areas (the alteration of boundaries of parishes and county 
districts is specially contemplated); the conferring on the 
county councils of greater powers of stimulus and of acting 
in default ; acceleration of progress in the appointing of 
full-time Medical Officers of Health; redistribution of 
certain functions such as the school medical service, mater- 
nity and child welfare work, and the supervision of mid- 
wives; empowering of county councils to delegate the 
maintenance of roads to urban or rural district councils, 
or on the other hand to represent to the Minister of Transport 
that such delegation is in this or that case undesirable, 
Some of these recommendations are sensible. None of 
them carries us very far, save possibly the first—and then 
only if the Minister and the county councils go about the 
business in a much bolder way than we imagine they will. 
The effect of the whole, if passed into law, will be to streng- 
then the power both of the counties and of the Ministry of 
Health. This increase of centralisation may doubtless 
have some advantages, but it will also have disadvantages, 
Centralisation is a principle on which those who believe in 
local democracy need to keep an ever-watchful eye, and the 
present tendency of Whitehall to encroach on local liberties 
is ominous. We are far from saying that all the existing 
minor authorities are efficient units of government, or that 
they can ever hope to be so. But what is wanted is a 
comprehensive and drastic overhaul of the whole system, 
a re-shaping of the counties and their districts, and a devo- 
lution rather than a concentration of the Ministry’s powers. 

Last, but not least, there is the Poor Law. Here we 
are faced by the spectacle of a good man struggling with 
adversity—or is it a bad man struggling to be good? Mr. 
Chamberlain is, no doubt, sincere enough about the abo- 
lition of the Poor Law, and we have no complaint to make 
against the general principles on which he set out to do 
it. He abandoned them, indeed, under pressure last year, 
when he “revised” his original proposals and offered 
us a ridiculous compromise. Under this the Poor Law 
authorities were to continue to manage outdoor relief, 
whilst the counties took over all “ institutional ”’ treatment. 
But he has now come back to the first scheme. Its princi- 
ples are those of the Maclean Report, which crystallised 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1909, 
and which has been endorsed by every Government for the 
last ten years. The Boards of Guardians are to be swept 
away, and their functions transferred to local authorities 
better equipped for dealing with the different classes of 
the poor, who are at present handled by an ad hoc destitution 
authority. But Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is, as we said 
of it when it first appeared in 1926, a good scheme botched. 
It has two main defects. One is that the relief of the 
unemployed is transferred from the Guardians to other local 
authorities, instead of to a national authority. And this, 
considering what the problem of outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied has now become, is an even more monstrous error 
than it would have been before the war. 

The other defect is the excessive favour shown to the 
counties. The county borough is to be a_ complete 
unit and to take over the whole of the existing Poor 
Law functions in its area. But other municipalities, 
even great towns like Cambridge, or Maidstone, or Col- 
chester, and urban districts like Willesden, with a population 
and an administrative efficiency that puts them on a level 
with the county boroughs, are subordinated to the county 
council. It is true that the county councils will be required 
to prepare schemes for the discharge of their new duties, 
which will be subject to the approval of the Ministry, and 
that “it is contemplated that such schemes may include 
provision for the division of the county area into districts, 
and for the establishment therein of local sub-committees 
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of any committee to which any of the transferred functions 
are delegated or referred.’ It is true, also, that a town or 
district council, which is a local education authority or an 
authority for maternity and child welfare, may have the 
education of the Poor Law children, or the assistance of 
mothers and infants, delegated to it. But why these 
“mays”? ? Why should it be left to the discretion of the 
county council to dole out a service, or a part of a service, 
to bodies which in many cases are no less competent, or 
even more competent, than itself ? The Maclean Committee 
ranked all boroughs and urban districts with a population 
over 50,000 as equal with the counties and county boroughs, 
and it proposed further that the Ministry of Health should 
have power to put boroughs with a population over 10,000 
and urban districts with over 20,000 in the position of 
autonomous health authorities. (These boroughs and 
districts would, of course, have the care of the children of 
school age also, since they are local education authorities.) 

We cannot see any justification for this wholesale flouting 
of important and well-equipped local authorities, or any 
explanation of it other than the desire to strengthen the 
strongholds of Conservatism. This is a wretched role 
for a man who used to believe in local democracy, and who 
has a thorough knowledge of local government. Mr. 
Chamberlain must be alive to the difficulties of working this 
scheme as it stands, to the jealousies and friction and 
confusion that it will cause. Is it too much to hope that 
he will change his mind, and concede in his Bill rights that 
he ought never to have thought of withholding? If he 
will not do that, then his critics can hardly be expected to 
put much faith in his principles. They will conclude that, 
just as the Government’s plan on the financial side is to 
protect the taxes at the expense of the rates, so on the 
administrative side it is to buttress Toryism and bureau- 
cracy against the legimate claims of local freedom. 


THE JUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


[FROM A SERBIAN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Y NHE excitement after the death of Raditch has now 
died down. What hopes there may have been 
in journalists’ breasts of cataclysms, dramatic 

headlines or flamboyant sub-titles, lie extinguished and dead. 

As far as they are concerned the Serbo-Croatian conflict 

has settled to a wearisome, uneventful and undistinguished 

career, Yet, for the very same reason it is grave for all 
those who, neither pan-Serb nor pan-Croat, see in the 
present sultriness and ill-will, recrimination and bitterness, 

a frustration of many hopes, a paralysis of national energies, 

and a deferment of the Jugoslav national ideal. 

The events on and after the tragic June 20th are too well 
known to need more than the shortest recapitulation. In 
the early summer the tension between the four-party 
Coalition Government (composed of Serbian Radicals and 
Democrats, Slovenes and Bosnian Mohammedans) and the 
opposition Croat-Serb block of Croatia had become unbear- 
able. Rancorous insults were hurled daily across the 
floor of Parliament. Then, in an atmosphere fraught 
with emotion, Punisha Ratchitch, a Montenegrin deputy 
and supporter of the Government, fired the five shots that 
cost the lives of two Croatian deputies and later of Stephen 
Raditch himself, The 85 deputies from Croatia, Croat and 
Serb alike, forthwith withdrew from Parliament, asking 
for full redress, which was to comprise free elections under 
@ neutral government, a revision of the constitution, a 
“free Croatia,” and a separate Croatian diet at Zagreb. 
The Belgrade Government resigned, repudiating, however, 
the accusation that ‘ the crime of a madman could be laid 


at the door of the Government.” Protracted negotiations 
followed. When in the course of these Raditch was offered 
the task of forming a Cabinet, he refused on the plea that 
he would have no dealings with any party of the “* blood- 
stained Government.” Finally, a government of the four 
non-Croatian parties was formed under the Slovenian 
leader, Dr. Koroshetz. 

After this there was no contact between the Croatian 
parties and the Government, except for much malevolence 
in the press. The Croats, or more correctly, the Croat- 
Serb coalition of Croatia, continued to adhere uncompro- 
misingly to their demands, without, however, attempting 
to define more concretely the limits or attributes of a 
“‘ free Croatia.” The Belgrade Government on the other 
hand, while showing willingness to reconsider the constitu- 
tion and grant Croatia an increased amount of adminis- 
trative and fiscal autonomy, desired to have these points 
settled in direct negotiations, and firmly refused anything 
like a Croatian diet or elections “ during a period of excite- 
ment when watchwords prejudicial to national unity would 
be used.” The Croats answered with a “ social boycott ”’ 
of all the Serbians until a free Croatia is obtained. The 
term “‘ Serbians ” is used here to differentiate the inhabi- 
tants of the former Serbian Kingdom from the “ Serbs ” 
who live in the other provinces. 

But all this belongs to recent politics, and therefore to 
external history only. The root of the problem extends 
much deeper ; in fact, as far as the formation of the Jugoslav 
State itself. The union of Serbs and Croats after the war 
was the necessary result of a long historic process. Racially 
and linguistically identical, geographically not only con- 
tiguous but overlapping in Bosnia, Dalmatia, Syrmia, 
Slavonia and even Croatia itself, with stocks well mixed 
in consequence of historic and economic migrations as well 
as intermarriage, Serbs and Croats were in everything 
except in religion and the use of script one and the same 
nation. For reasons not pertinent here, this union was 
joined by the closely related, but not identical Slovenes. 

Yet if history had decreed the ultimate merging of these 
three Slavonic branches into one Southern Slav nation, 
past history with its residue of heterogeneous cultures and 
provincial mentalities had bequeathed a severe enough task 
to any statesman who would attempt the concrete shaping 
of the triune Kingdom’s new political form. In the many 
proposals ranging from strict centralism to a loose federation, 
the champions of the former, Pashitch’s Serbian Radicals 
and the Pribitchevitch Democrats of Croatia were opposed 
by the Croat Peasants of Stephen Raditch. It was only 
natural that in the tussle which followed victory should 
rest with the strongest ; and the strongest were the Serbs. 
Temperamentally the more assertive, internationally better 
placed as an “allied nation,” they had the determining 
advantages of physical superiority in numbers, of moral 
prestige following victory in war, and of having in Nikola 
Pashitch, the leader of the Serbian Radicals, the best-known 
and most capable politician. By no means a statesman of 
broad vision, but an extremely capable and astute poli- 
tician with a greed for power, Pashitch was not shaped to 
play second fiddle; he seized the reins of the new State 
which circumstances themselves had thrust into his hands. 
And it was Jugoslavia’s misfortune that Pashitch was a 
centralist and pan-Serbian at heart. 

Even so, affairs might have shaped better had Pashitch 
himself been able to rule. But, sapped as he was physically 
by the war, his growing senility obliged him to surround 
himself with a number of inferiors and flatterers. The more 
he felt himself sinking, the tighter he clutched at power, 
and the faster it actually slipped into the hands of his 
minions, who unscrupulously proceeded to identify their 
own with the country’s interests. Thus, gradually a 
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pernicious system of nepotism grew up, in which a small 
clique, shielding behind the “Grand Premier’s” back, 
played fast and loose with the country’s fortune, called its 
opponents “ anti-State,”’ and frothed at the mouth whenever 
its privileges were questioned as if the very foundations 
of the State has been imperilled. ‘The Serbian opposition, 
which suffered from them just as much as that of the other 
provinces, dubbed them “ corruptionists.” But in the 
new provinces, the rule of this coterie, exclusively recruited 
in Serbia, came to be regarded as the national rule of a 
reactionary, grasping, centralist and hegemonic Serbia. 
And this fallacy, regrettably enough, was exploited to the 
full by narrow-minded politicians whenever it suited their 
purpose. 

Another circumstance which contributed to this belief 
was the very composition of Parliament. Representation 
from the non-Serbian parts, following the tradition estab- 
lished under Hapsburg rule, was chiefly provincial in 
character. Croatia had its Croat Peasant, Slovenia its 
Clerical, and Bosnia its Moslem Party, each encompassing 
within its fold the most heterogeneous economic and social 
elements of its province, and each, because of its limited 
national or religious appeal, incapable of growing beyond 
definite geographic confines. It is thus only natural that 
an electorate trained to think along crudely regional lines 
could not conceive of the rule of the Serbian Conservatives 
(Pashitch Radicals) except as the national rule of a corrupt 
and centralist Serbia. 

Nor did parliamentary life do anything to dispel this 
illusion. Composed of parties which were devoid of any 
pronounced economic or social character, Parliament soon 
became little better than a haggling mart for the partition 
of power among parties and individuals. As none of the 
parties could ever command a clear majority, coalition 
followed coalition in which parties joined chiefly on the 
grounds of expediency. There is not one of the six big par- 
ties which has not combined with any of the other five in 
these kaleidoscopic patterns in which the Serbian Radicals 
formed the almost permanent constant. That, in a Par- 
liament where personal motives played such a predominant 
part, the Croats received less than their share must be 
ascribed to the temperamental qualities of their leaders as 
much as to any other single reason—to Raditch’s irritating 
protean nature and to Mr. Pribitchevitch’s uncompromising 
pugnacity. To the electors, however, their exclusion must 
have seemed convincingly enough an exclusion of the Croats 
from power. 

We shall give only one example to show how small a role 
principles played as compared with personalities, and that 
perhaps the most glaring one. Mr. Pribitchevitch’s Demo- 
crats, who, when in power with the Radicals, were fiercely 
centralist and pleaded for a persecution of the Raditchists 
as “‘ Bolsheviks,” have now in opposition evolved into an 
anti-centralist party which fraternises with the same 
Raditchists in their vituperative denunciations of the 
Radicals. Nor could the other parties, if less flagrantly 
culpable perhaps, be excused on this score, as no detailed 
history of Jugoslav politics would fail to show. But the 
pursuit of all the astonishing permutations in the Jugoslav 
political constellation could, in spite of its fascination as a 
study of human nature, only spell utter bewilderment to 
any but the initiated. Nor would it be pertinent in fact, 
except to abate possibly in the present welter of mutual 
recrimination some of the claims to superior morality 
advanced by this party or that. 

The dominant factor to be singled out, however, from the 
confusing mass of political history is that—in spite of the 
initial grave mistake of centralism—increasing contact and 
recurring responsibilities of office were gradually wearing 
down the more offensive regional characteristics of parties, 


and forcing them to accept more definite social and economic 
programmes. The Radicals were spreading to all parts 
of the country, and so were the Raditchists after dropping 
the word “ Croatian” from their party title. The death 
of Pashitch and their own excesses had removed the corrup- 
tionist clique from oflice, and the pan-Serbian element was 
weakening. More permanent coalitions on the strength of 
similar outlook were being formed; the Radicals and the 
Slovenian Clericals joined in a Conservative, the Democrats 
and the Bosnian Moslems in a moderate Liberal bloe 
Slowly, in fact, regional were evolving into Jugoslav parties, 
and political became daily a truer reflex of national life, 
Very significantly, too, synchronously with the welding of 
parties and the nation, Parliament began to extend the 
autonomous power of the provinces. The worst features 
of centralism were being removed fast. 

Not that this movement ever proceeded with mechanical 
smoothness. Action and reaction followed. And it was 
unfortunately just at the time of one of these reactions, 
when both Croatian parties were in opposition and pro- 
vincial intolerance suffered a temporary recrudescence, 
that those six criminal shots were fired. The national cry 
was taken up again. The natural revolt of the Croatian 
deputies was exploited by a small pan-Croatian clique 
which tried to fan the embitterment into a feeling of hate 
and intransigence. 'To complete the misery, the one man 
who could have effected a dramatic change without loss of 
prestige, Stephen Raditch, died. The challenge of the pan- 
Serbs is now being taken up by the pan-Croats, and Jugo- 
slavia is paying for the crime of Pashitch and his clique. 

But fury soon spends itself, and exaggeration pays for its 
folly. The present vehemence will soon have to abate, 
No rhetoric, however impassioned, can keep for long at high 
tension the feelings of a peasant population which is essen- 
tially conservative and peace-loving in character. Zagreb 
is already losing much of its moral prestige gained after 
the crime in Parliament; the strident pan-Croatian senti- 
ment, which is unfortunately finding frequent echo in the 
declarations of the leaders, is doing much to blur the essen- 
tial rightness of the Croatian claims. 

A true Jugoslav may not regret that the poison has 
festered. The sooner it is got rid of the better. He will 
sympathise with Zagreb, whose pan-Croat wave he will 
recognise as a reaction to the pan-Serbian wave. But, 
whether his home be Zagreb or Belgrade, and however great 
his sympathies for the Croats in their misfortune, just as 
firmly as he once condemned the action of Pashitch, will 
he now refuse to listen to the jarring note of Zagreb: “no 
dealings with Belgrade either now or in the future,”’ “ never 
again shall we set foot in the Belgrade Parliament.” Such 
declarations can have but declamatory value. No momen- 
tary infatuation of professional politicians can stem the 
progress of history. And as history once decreed that 
there should be a German nation, an Italian nation, so has 
she now decreed that there shall be a Jugoslav nation. 

A, VIDAKOVITCH. 


JAPAN PREPARES FOR THE 
ENTHRONEMENT 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Tokyo, September. 
HERE is a sort of double-mindedness about the 
preparations for the enthronement of the young 
Emperor quite unusual on such an_ occasion. 
On the one hand, most assiduous attention is being given 
to all the details of time-honoured ceremonial, whilst, on 
the other, the hectic activities of the police and others 
suggest, not so much the enthronement of the 125th de- 
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scendant of a divinely founded dynasty as the installation 
of a new dictator in modern Italy, Mexico or Russia. 

Probably it is the traditional ceremonial that most truly 
represents the spirit of Japan. No one could look on the 
preparations and anticipate the actual ceremony without 
receiving a profound impression of the unique position of 
the Emperor. Nor must one forget that it was the unique 
position of the Emperor that formed the starting point 
for the amazing revolution of sixty years ago. Japan had 
groaned and stagnated for hundreds of years under one 
of the most fantastic and puny-minded bureaucracies the 
world has known, and she found freedom by turning from 
the Shogun and his Samurai in Yedo (Tokyo) to the Son 
of Heaven “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d ” in his tumble-down 
palace at Kyoto, armed with nothing except the popular 
legend of his divine origin as the head of a divinely-created 
people. It is not surprising then that the enthronement 
ceremony should be held, not at parvenu Tokyo, with its 
associations of official tyranny, but at ancient Kyoto, 
which was the Emperor’s capital for 1,000 years. 

And the ceremony of the enthronement, what is it but 
the reception by the Emperor of the divine authority given 
by Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, formulated by the first 
Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, in 660 B.c. and confirmed in an 
unbroken line of 125 descendants ? The dress worn by all 
concerned in the ceremony is of the most antique pattern ; 
the buildings erected for the ceremony are replicas of the 
plain, hut-like dwellings of primitive Japan; the food and 
other material symbols whereby the Emperor communicates 
with the long line of his ancestors are little more than the 
necessities of the simple life of a bygone Golden Age; and 
the religious formule employed are so ancient that much 
of their meaning has been long forgotten. The following 
are two of the most significant ceremonial acts. When the 
Emperor walks in lonely state from his palace to the two 
special, primitive buildings (Yuki and Suki) wherein he 
consummates his ancestral communion, a brand-new roll 
of matting is spread out as he takes each step and forthwith 
rolled up behind him, to ensure the absolute purity of his 
entrance. Also, when the main ceremony is completed, 
the Emperor spends a week in going from one ancestral 
shrine to another, beginning with the earliest one of the Sun- 
goddess, Amaterasu, at Isé and ending with his father’s 
in the suburbs of Tokyo, in order to inform each and all 
that he has now been formally established on the everlasting 
throne of Japan. 

So anxious apparently are the authorities to omit no 
antique detail, that any innovation is in the direction of 
antiquity rather than modernity. For example, it has 
been announced that, for the first time in 800 years, the 
Emperor will wear the cherished sword welded by his 
imperial ancestor, Gotoba, at the end of the twelfth century. 
One would think, with the Imperial Dynasty so intimately 
and affectionately associated with Japan’s remarkable 
development as a great modern Power, that the celebration 
of these ancient rites would be quite enough to enshrine 
the present Emperor in the hearts of a loyal and united 
people. But the present Government thinks distinctly 
otherwise, and expresses such grave doubts about the general 
loyalty of the people that it has embarked on a campaign 
of “moral” preparation on the most approved modern 
lines as expressed in Russia and, more especially, Italy. 

The cause of this double-mindedness is to be found mainly 
in the fact that the Imperial Restoration of 1867 did not 
mean the complete overthrow of the spirit underlying the 
Shogunate and the privileged Samurai class. In the first 
democratic enthusiasm it did look as if the cowardly and 
little-minded past were for ever done with, but closer 
observation reveals that, all along, the growth of education 
and the advance of parliamentary government have been 


methylated with the old bureaucratic spirit. With a grand 
gesture the State became responsible for a system of educa- 
tion that made it possible for the poorest student with 
brains and determination to proceed from the primary 
school to the university ; but, as the educational system 
grew, so also grew the feeling that those educated by the 
State must receive only those ideas, especially political and 
economic, of which the State could approve. Accordingly, 
in the higher schools completely, and in the universities 
almost completely, there has been a “ hush-hush !”’ policy 
in the matter of modern sociology. Also, with a grand 
gesture and under the xgis of the Emperor the statesmen 
of the Restoration period declared for a democratic consti- 
tution; but, as the constitution has become more bureau- 
cratic in form, so the spirit of the authorities has become 
more bureaucratic, seeking by every means to ensure that, 
if the people do vote, they shall only vote in strict conformity 
with the status quo. 

But the Japan of 1928 is very different from the Japan 
that submitted so long to the old Shogunate. Modern 
political and economic ideas have penetrated not only to 
the students but also to many of the people generally ; 
and since those in authority have proved themselves, even 
more, by deed than by word, unfriendly to these modern 
ideas, it is only natural—in fact, it is only healthy—that the 
progressively-minded should be driven, by reaction, to the 
most extreme forms of modern sociological thought. Their 
high priests are Marx and Lenin. Obviously the only wise 
thing for the authorities to do is to give them every oppor- 
tunity of studying Marx and Lenin. The only young men 
I know who are tinctured with the absurd doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin are those who have been forbidden the 
scientific study of them. But, instead of being sensible, 
the Government has begun to prance about as grotesquely 
as a Mussolini. 

In these colums a short time ago I showed how this present 
Government, the most flagrantly and foolishly corrupt I 
have ever known, has piled up one political crime after 
another. It has dragged the Emperor’s name into the 
party struggle and made him, for the first time, I believe, 
in Japanese history, appear as a partisan; it has openly 
bought members from the opposition in order to secure a 
majority; it has placed financially discredited men in 
high Cabinet positions; it has “ unveiled” an absurdly 
feeble Communist plot, and on the strength (or should it be 
““weakness’’?) of it has driven from their posts many able 
professors at the Imperial universities, guilty only of the 
duty of studying and teaching all varieties of social theory, 
and, amongst many other things, has evoked an outbreak 
of violence and murder against even moderate politicians. 

It is not surprising, then, that such a Government should 
tremble for the people’s loyalty. Therefore, in order to 
cope with the evils it has in the main itself evoked, it has 
now undertaken the task of so preparing the people for the 
enthronement that none of these evils shall venture to lift 
up its head to mar the general appearance of unanimous 
loyalty. Space forbids a full enumeration of the many 
amazing follies of this self-blinded ostrich. It has made the 
very mention of the word ‘“ Republic” a capital offence ; 
the school and university authorities have been ordered to 
expel all students suspected of “ radical” thoughts; the 
picture-houses are to be dazzled with the rays of a never- 
setting Imperial Sun ; the police have been allotted several 
million yen to set up espionage posts all over the world— 
even in London—to keep out anyone who is given to what 
they regard as dangerous thinking, whilst such a general 
feeling of suspicion prevails that the military authorities 
have been granted 140,000 yen to prevent the infection of 
the army, and the latest step is to ask all foreigners entering 
the country for a list of the books, ete., they wish to bring in ! 
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The simple truth is that this enthronement ceremony 
will mark for Japan a parting of the ways. All that is 
evil in the past has been brought to a head, and there will 
have to be sweeping changes in the political and adminis- 
trative machinery, or, rather, in the spirit that controls it. 
At the moment there exists no satisfactory opposition to 
form another Government. I have not yet met one person 
(outside M.P.’s) who has a good word to say for either of 
the two great parties, and the general idea is that a means 
must be found of clearing out practically all the older 
statesmen. But a change there will have to be, even if 
chaos precedes it. Personally, I do not doubt that the 
Imperial dynasty will successiully ride the storm, so closely 
associated does it seem to be with the national hopes and 
needs. but 1 anything is calculated to transform Japan 
into a Republic, it is the present Government’s * moral ” 
preparations for the Emperor’s enthronement. 


ON DIVIDING PEOPLE 


“ ¥ ALWAYS divide people in public life,” said Mr. 
Baldwin in his speech at the dinner given to 
celebrate the centenary of the Spectator, “ between 

people who appreciate certain statesmen and those who 

do not. In literary matters, my dividing line is, ‘Do you 
like Dickens, or do you not? If you don’t, I am sorry for 
you, and there is an end to it!’”’ Mr. Baldwin must have 
the secret of perpetual youth if after his long experience of 
men and books he can still go on dividing his fellow-mortals 
in groups after this fashion. In youth we are partisans 
both in public affairs and in literature, and our heroes are 
gods. To deny their divinity, to doubt that ichor flows 
in their veins, affects us like a blasphemy. I remember 

a time when I looked on anyone who denied that Joseph 

Chamberlain was the greatest being on earth as a scoundrel. 

So far as I could ever have given my life for a man I had 

never met, I could have given it for Joseph Chamberlain. 

Everyone who followed Mr. Gladstone I was convinced 

was either a knave or a simpleton—a man who, if he was 

honest, which was very unlikely, was no more to be taken 
seriously than a person suffering from the delusion that 
he is made of glass. Those were happy days, and so I do 
not regret them. In a war between gods and devils I was 
confident I was on the right side. And so slow am I to 
turn against an old idol that, even when I became a Socialist 
in my teens, I still continued a worshipper of Chamberlain, 
and I did my best to persuade myself and others that he 
was a better Socialist than most of the Socialists themselves. 

And I was as bigoted in my partisanship in literature. 

If you did not admire Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, you 

could go to the Devil. Nor was admiration enough: 

you must be enthusiasts. You must believe that there 
were only two literary giants alive, and that the rest of 
living writers, delightful though they might be, were 
mannikins in comparison. The only question at issue 
was which of the two was the greater, and even to discuss 
this savoured of irreverence. The dearest of my friends 
was of the same mind as myself, and I sometimes wonder 
whether we could ever have begun the friendship of a lifetime 
if we had been divided on a matter so fundamental as the 
supreme greatness of these two authors. I remember, 
on the day on which the death of Stevenson was an- 
nounced, his coming to me at school and saying gloomily : 

“IT had to kick my young brother this morning. When I 

told him Stevenson was dead, he said, ‘ Well, thank God 

it wasn’t Kipling!’ ” If Mr. Kipling had died, and the 
boy had thanked God that it wasn’t Stevenson, however, 

I am sure my friend would have resented the sanctimonious 

blasphemy as bitterly. We might have forgiven a man—or 

a boy—for finding compensations for the death of a Meredith 


——— 


or a Swinburne ; but, as regards Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, 
we were Jacobites in our loyalty. 

At the same time, I discovered to my sorrow that, though 
my friend was sound in matters literary, he did not share 
my worship of Joseph Chamberlain. Obviously he was 
not a scoundrel, since he realised that Stevenson and Mr, 
Kipling were the greatest writers on earth; and _ yet, 
according to the formula by which I had divided people 
into those who admired Joseph Chamberlain and _ those 
who did not, he obviously ought to have been a scoundrel, 
We can forgive in a friend, however, things we cannot 
forgive in a person to whom we are indifferent, and so | 
learnt in time to be tolerant of my friend’s strange passion 
for Charles Stewart Parnell. Sometimes I mourned over 
it in secret, and sometimes I wondered whether it was not 
merely a rather contemptible pose. Still, there couldn’t 
be much wrong with a man who had read Kidnapped 
eight times and was going to read it again, and who had 
read Soldiers Three till it looked as if it had been used as a 
football in a back-street or as a missile in a riot on a wet 
day, so bethumbed, so smudged, so tattered it was. In 
the result, I came to realise that, however easy it is to divide 
the goats from the sheep in literature, political opinions 
are an uncertain test of a man’s baseness. 

As I grew older, I found it more and more difficult to 
divide human beings into groups—the saved and the u- 
saved—even in literature. I have never espoused a cause, 
literary or political, or any other, that I did not find a 
man I could not help liking on the opposite side. No sooner 
did I try to divide people into those who liked Wagner and 
those who did not, than I learned that most of my best 
friends did not care twopence about Wagner. If I took 
one side in a religious dispute, it was two to one that the 
man I liked best would take another. I do not mean to 
suggest that there need be no community of belief in friend- 
ship, but, if one’s friend agrees with one on a few points, 
it is extraordinary how many points there are on which 
one can agree to differ. I do not know that there is a 
single point, indeed, on which it is possible to lay a finger 
and say: ‘* Here at least men must agree if they are to be 
friends.” If you think you have discovered such a point 
you will almost certainly remember a few moments later 
some friendship or other that disproves it. You would 
imagine that in a_ sectarian atmosphere it must be 
impossible for a Catholic and a Protestant to be friends, 
but I have known a considerable number of Protestants who 
believed the Pope to be Anti-Christ—or rather worse than 
that—and who yet have had Catholic friends for whom they 
would have given their lives. Now, if you cannot success- 
fully divide human beings into Protestants and Catholics, 
separated by an impassable gulf, you cannot divide them 
into any groups of the kind at all. 

I own I find it more difficult to forgive a man for not 
liking Dickens than for being a Catholic; but, even so, 
I have known a man who both was a Catholic and did not 
like Dickens, and I have felt the restaurant-bar brighter 
for his presence. It is true that, since I first met him he 
has become—not through me, alas !—an enthusiast for 
Dickens, quoting the sayings of Sam Weller and Mr. 
Micawber as though they were something that had just 
appeared for the first time in the morning’s paper; but I 
liked him even before the days of his sanity, and, as a human 
being, he seems to me to be in the same camp to-day as 
in the dark ages in which his blood used to boil at even a 
tolerant mention of the Pickwick Papers. He is the same 
man whether he likes Dickens or not. I should no more 
think of quarrelling with a man for not liking Dickens than 
for never having been to Sheffield. After all, if you can 





forgive one of your friends for not liking another of your 
friends—and up to a point you can—you can forgive him 
almost anything. 


I have known and liked men who hated 
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Charles Lamb. I have known and liked men who preferred 
Eat More Fruit to Mozart, and Little Dolly Daydream to the 
Christmas Oratorio. 

And, if you cannot divide human beings into hostile 
camps on theological or artistic principles, it is almost 
equally difficult to divide them on moral principles. Every 
man has a moral code of his own, but he does not necessarily 
choose his friends from men who share his moral code. 
Some kind of honesty and honour there must be in friend- 
ship; but the virtuous man may easily form a friendship 
with the reprobate, and the wastrel may gravitate towards 
the saint. It may be that in such cases the moral principles 
of the friends are the same and that it is only their conduct 
that is different—that the reprobate who is a friend of the 
virtuous man is usually a man who would be virtuous 
himself if he had the time and the energy. Still, I have 
known many men to be close friends who differed in their 
standards, as well as in their conduct. 

I rather think that the only thing that effectually divides 
men into two camps is pretentiousness. The only unfor- 
givable thing in a man who dislikes Dickens is to pretend 
to like Dickens. And it is the same with any author down 
to Proust or Mr. James Joyce. There are great fashions 
of literary likes and dislikes, and it is diflicult to be inter- 
ested in anyone who merely apes a fashion—who calls 
Thackeray a snob at a time when everybody calls him a 
snob, and who changes his opinion of him as soon as 
Thackeray becomes fashionable—who alters his allegiance 
from Meredith to Henry James and from Henry James to 
Proust, not as an easy-going and fallible mortal, but as a 
member of a minority mob which is always sure that its 
latest opinion is right. I have had friends who liked all 
these remarkable authors, and I have had friends who were 
bored by them. There is neither virtue nor vice in the one 
opinion or in the other. The only virtue is in confessing 
what one likes, and in being perfectly candid about what one 
dislikes, even though it should be the plays of Shakespeare. 
It is this candour which makes friendship both possible and 
interesting, and I am sure, if Mr. Baldwin will go over the 
list of his friends he will remember at least one who could 
not read Dickens unless the only alternative were death or 
a heavy fine. 

Mr. Baldwin, it is only fair to say, does not go so far as 
to assert that he could not like a man who did not like 
Dickens. The worst that he would say to him would be : 
“Iam sorry for you, and there is an end to it.” But 
that is not a real dividing-line that cannot be passed over. 
You may be sorry that a man is a drinker or a teetotaller, 
but that does not divide you from him if you really like 
him. You may be sorry that he does not care for Bach, 
but it is as easy to forgive a man for not caring for Bach 
as it is to forgive him for not liking grape-fruit, or turkey, 
or any food you may have a passion for. I have seen 
friendships strengthened by a common love of pdté de foie 
gras, but I have never known a friendship to be broken 
by a difference of taste in the matter. There must be a 
great deal in common in order to be friends, but the diffi- 
culty is to single out any one thing and to say, “‘ They must 
have this in common.” The only important division of 
human beings is that into the people we like and the people 
we don’t like, and even when the people we like like the 
people we don’t like—we can forgive even that. ¥. 5 


WE MUST HAVE RADIUM 
CLINICS 
has been made that “a 


HE announcement 

committee, representative of the Ministry of 
Health, the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry, is now engaged upon enquiries into the use of 
radium, the sources of supply and the amounts held in 
this country at present.’ So we may hope to have more 

radium ; but how is it to be used when we have it ? 
If the supply were to be unlimited and considerations 


of cost did not arise, the answer to this might not be 
urgent. But, in fact, there is no present prospect that 
the supply, at best, will be even remotely adequate for 
the need, and the cost of such supplies as there may be 
will certainly be enormous. It will speedily be seen that 
such radium as is available must be in continuous use. 
Its powers cannot be wasted for a moment. The needles 
must not lie in a practitioner’s drawer, after he has treated 
one case, until another happens to enter his consulting 
room. Indeed, it evidently becomes questionable whether 
any individual ought to be in private possession of radium 
at all. Unless the principles involved are recognised, 
we might see wealthy surgeons, deprived of their present 
lucrative monopoly in the surgery of cancer, compensate 
themselves by buying up radium, and regaining their 
monopoly simply in virtue of the fact that they could 
afford to outbid other people in the possession of the one 
remedy for the disease. And their fees could readily be 
adjusted to make their capital expenditure extremely 
profitable. 

Costly though radium be, we must not imagine that 
only wealthy people can afford to have it used upon them. 
About two million pounds are spent annually in this 
country on drugs under the Insurance Act. No pharma- 
cologist can doubt that by far the greater part of this 
colossal expenditure is waste or worse. Radium does its 
good work, and remains in effect unspent, ready to do 
more. Let us say that £1,500 is the cost of the radium 
needed for an ordinary case of cancer of the breast, and 
let us adopt, for an estimate, the most protracted method 
which leaves the needles around the breast for, say, twenty- 
five days. The cost of the medicine, in this instance, is 
only the interest on £1,500 for twenty-five days, which 
may roughly be called £5—£5 for medicine to cure cancer 
of the breast without an operation. It sounds too wildly 
good to be true, but it is already often true. In a word, 
if we compare radium treatment with surgery, or with 
the treatment of any chronic disease, such as tuberculosis 
or heart disease, we discover that the new method is not 
expensive, even though radium costs £12,000 a gramme, 
but is almost incredibly cheap. Thus there is no economic 
reason whatsoever against, but excellent reason for, the 
remarkable and significant decision of the Ministry of Health 
to establish an eight-bed radium clinic in London for the 
treatment of cancer of the womb in pauper women under 
the charge of the Guardians of the several Poor Law 
Unions in the metropolis. It will be of great interest to 
observe how long well-to-do women will allow themselves 
to be subjected to the damnable operation of panhysterec- 
tomy, with its enormous immediate mortality and its 
deplorable final results, now that paupers are to be released 
from that appalling prospect and be treated, without 
pain or risk and with better ultimate prospects, thanks to 
radium. 

These preliminary considerations are enough to indicate 
that, ere long, we shall be treating cancer with radium 
in some social or communal way, which supersedes in toto 
the hitherto accepted idea of the medical profession as a 
number of individualists competing against one another 
for a livelihood dependent on their success in attracting 
to themselves as much as possible of the available supply 
of disease. The scarcity of the new remedy, together with 
the economy of its use, require that it shall never be out 
of use and shall be available for all. We must have radium 
clinics. 

In whose charge? In other words, who are to treat 
cancer henceforth—at least until better methods than 
radiation are evolved by bio-chemistry and chemo-thera- 
peutics ?. This is an all-important question, for life and 
death depend upon the answer. A 
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Hitherto cancer has been the monopoly of the surgeons. 
Year by year they have made their operations more 
““complete,” and year by year the death rate has risen. 
The person who has not yet got cancer is of no interest to 
the surgeon, the person who has is of intense interest. 
The surgeons as a body have never concerned themselves 
with the prevention of cancer, and the recent International 
Conference in London, which was, of course, arranged 
by the surgeons, did not include the prevention of cancer 
in its jumbled and planless programme. I pointed to that 
omission here before the Conference, and made the assertion 
now repeated concerning the time when the surgeon is inter- 
ested in cancer. But the truth is not therein fully stated. 
The surgeon’s interest begins and ends with the “ opera- 
bility ” of the case. He does not interest himself in the 
years of chronic irritation of the womb which was lacerated 
during childbirth; he is interested in the consequent 
cancer so long as, perchance, he can do a Wertheim’s 
operation, but he loses interest so soon as the possibility 
of operation is past. Then, but not till then, he will send 
the patient to the radiologist, for treatment by radium 
or the X-rays; but first, if possible, he must have his 
pound of flesh. All honour to the surgeons of the West- 
minster Hospital, pioneer exceptions in London to this rule. 

This is the true reason why, until the most recent times, 
the radiation of cancer has made no progress and achieved 
nothing worth mentioning in this country, whilst a new 
epoch has been created in Paris and Stockholm. We have 
a Radium Institute, to the significance of which I have 
been drawing attention for many years. Why has it 
not been curing cancer if the Radium Institutes in Paris 
and Stockholm have been doing so? Certainly not because 
the staff of our Radium Institute is incompetent or idle : 
it is “ very otherwise.’ The Institute has not been allowed 
to treat operable cases. The surgeons have only sent to 
it cases past operation, with secondary growths, quite 
inaccessible by our present technique. If the Radium 
Institute had ventured to treat operable cases it would 
soon have had no cases at all. I write all this on my own 
responsibility and without authority or knowledge on the 
part of the Radium Institute. During the last few months, 
the pressure of the facts has begun to alter this deplorable 
state of things, which has followed from the surgical 
monopoly in cancer, but we yet have far to go. 

Many years ago, I here suggested the proposition, quite 
novel then, and far from accepted yet, that the radiologist 
should no longer be called in by the surgeon if he thought 
fit, but that, in every case of cancer, the surgeon and the 
radiologist should be recognised as equal colleagues. To- 
day I go much further. The radiologist is the proper 
person to deal with cancer in the first place. If he thinks 
fit, and after such preliminary radiation as he thinks 
desirable, he will call in a surgeon to operate: the surgeon 
thus returning to his former status as, literally, a hand- 
worker, employed and directed by the physician. The 
radiologist, thanks to the photographic use of the X-rays, 
is a superior diagnostician to the surgeon; he is superior 
in treatment, thanks to the X-rays and radium; and 
thanks to those agents, he can reduce the risk of operation, 
make operations possible which would otherwise be imposs- 
ible, and can so kill or devitalise the malignant cells that 
subsequent efforts by the surgeon will not implant them 
broadcast in previously uninvaded tissues, as frequently 
happens at present. Henceforth the surgeon must therefore 
be deprived not only of his monopoly, but also of any 
priority in the treatment of cancer. Clever young men who 
propose to specialise in surgery must consider this matter. 
The “ glittering prizes,”” enormous incomes, titles and prestige 
now rewarding the brilliant operator will have no counter- 
part a few years hence. Nor, I am happy to believe, will 
any such rewards attend the radiologists instead. When 


real science enters into medical practice and is common 
property, these grotesquely excessive personal successes 
disappear, and are best left to sleek revivalists, and the 
kind of man who, for cash down, can make the worse appear 
the better reason in the long ears of a jury. 

One further reason why the radiologists must take charge 
of the radium clinics to be established as soon as we have 
the radium is that the use of the X-rays and of radium 
itself is essentially one and the same thing. Every radium 
clinic must have a complete X-ray equipment, not only for 
diagnosis, but also for treatment. As I pointed out in my 
last article, the gamma rays of radium are high pitched 
X-rays. The principles and practice of radiation involve 
the use of these rays both as produced by a Crookes tube 
and by radium. The radiologist alone is qualified for 
this work. The surgeon has not the experience, he has not 
the training, and only in rare cases has he the mind necessary 
for this work. The present state of things in this country 
is distressingly stupid. The Radium Institute uses radium, 
but not the X-rays: a ridiculous and inefficient limitation, 
Some years ago, whilst I was discussing here the develop- 
ment of X-ray therapy of cancer at Erlangen, in Bavaria, 
I visited the London Cancer Hospital, and there Dr. Robert 
Knox, the senior radiologist, showed me the new apparatus 
for intense X-ray treatment, which was being installed, 
That distinguished worker died a few weeks ago and in 
the obituary notice in the Times we were informed that 
he was looking forward to making, during next winter, 
observations on the use of radium, of which the hospital 
has just acquired a small quantity. Can such things be? 

Indeed they can, and worse than these. But the surgeons’ 
day, blacker than night, is nearly done; and so is the 
imbecile inco-ordination between our efforts to treat cancer 
by radiation from one source or from another. We have 
not yet reached the stage of Stockholm, where Professor 
Forssell has his clinic of fifty beds for the radiation of cancer, 
nor does our Government provide radium for use at centres, 
as is the case in France; but the Ministry of Health has 
made a beginning, almost infinitesimal, indeed, but yet a 
beginning. Already radium is thus officially preferred to 
the knife in operable cancer. Wherever cancer is to be 
treated we must have radium clinics. LENs. 


Correspondence 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. Brailsford on the one hand, 
and Mr. Lloyd George less articulately, but still clearly, on the 
other hand, have brought this question into the immediate 
forefront of politics. What is to be the attitude of Liberalism 
and Labour towards each other after the General Election next 
year? Incidentally and directly following from this, for the 
voter at any rate, the question arises: What should be their 
attitude now ? 

Up to the present there has been an unwillingness on the 
part of two of the three great political parties that divide the 
country to face realities. Both the Liberal and the Labour 
parties have talked in terms of what they would do with an 
independent party majority. Of such an independent party 
majority for either of them there is not the slightest sign. And 
now at last they seem to be, haltingly and unwillingly it is true, 
but actually, facing the reality. What this reality is has been 
obvious for a long time to a great many people whose minds 
have not been obsessed by mere party aggrandisement. It is 


that in the next Parliament there will almost certainly be 4 
repetition of the 1923 Election, i.e., no majority for any party. 
There is, however, owing to the divided state of the Opposition, 
a sporting chance that the Conservative Party may obtain a 
bare majority over the other two, but none for either of the 
others singly. With luck Labour may be the largest of the 
three parties. More probably, as in 1923, it will be the second 
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part;. What is certain is that, as then, Liberalism will be the 
third party, although its numbers will certainly be increased. 

It will then depend upon the Liberal and Labour parties as to 
whether that large field of progressive thought at home and 
abroad, common to both parties, as Mr. Lloyd George has said, 
shall be explored and worked or not. Between now and the 
General Election next year the Liberal and Labour Parties 
ought to be making it clear to the country what their attitude 
is to this common progressive programme, and how they intend 
to work it, and so provide an alternative Government to the 
present one, of which the country and the world is thoroughly 
tired. We should then have a clear issue on which the electors 
could decide. At present everything is still too much up in 
the clouds. We want the parties to come down and face realities. 
—Yours, etc. WaLtTeR B. GRAHAM. 

Silkstone Vicarage, 

Barnsley. 
October 25th. 


IN PRAISE OF SMALLHOLDERS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I find myself in such sympathetic agreement with the 
articles of your agricultural correspondent, “S. L. B.” that I 
am tempted to invite him to an increased precision of thought. 
He, like many of us, looks longingly at countries and times in 
which a prosperous agriculture based on peasant ownership 
forms a stable foundation to society, and would, I fancy, try 
and return to these conditions, but in examining the problem of 
this return two sources of confusion commonly arise : firstly, 
the misconception of a peasant’s life and work, due to sentimen- 
tality, and secondly, the assumption that the question of land 
tenure can be considered by itself without reference to the 
industrial organisation of a country. The facts of a peasant’s 
life, as I see it—in France, Italy and Spain at any rate—are, 
that he works harder and longer and lives more frugally than any 
of the artisan class: he is more or less successful and contented 
because he comes of a stock long used to hard work and simple 
living, self-reliant and technically proficient by tradition, with 
few opportunities of comparing his life with that of the town 
dweller, and he has the economic and fiscal policy of his country 
at his back. “S. L. B.”’ would say he has his compensations, 
and I, as a yeoman, entirely agree ; but how many applicants 
for small holdings in this country would agree if they realised 
the conditions of success ? 

The truth is that capitalist farming destroyed the peasant in 
this country just as surely as capitalist industry destroyed the 
individual craftsman, and the attempts to re-create a peasantry 
are exactly paralleled by the attempts of some of us to preserve 
dying handicrafts. If these attempts are to be more than 
sentimental gestures, we must be prepared to face considerable 
changes in our social and economic body. 

The questions I would ask are these: Is it possible for two 
widely differing standards of life and work to exist side by side 
in a closely populated country like ours? and if it be possible, 
is it desirable? Can we reorganise our agriculture and leave 
our industry organised on opposing lines ?—Yours, etc., 

Oxenbridge, BERTRAM BUCHANAN. 

Iden, Sussex. 

October 24th. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Simpson raises a point of much importance to those 
interested in education and democracy. ‘Two facts seem to 
stand out: that the present separation of the social classes 
in education is incompatible with democratic principles ; and 
that any exclusiveness or an over careful selection of environ- 
ment is contrary to the true interests of children. Good citizens 
are those who can most easily adapt themselves to any environ- 
ment they may happen to meet, and who can most naturally 
appreciate the points of view of other sections of the community. 
It follows that schools should provide as varied an environment 
as possible, and that boys should be educated not only with 
boys, but also with girls of social classes other than their own. 
Only thus can education make a real contribution towards 
solving the evils of class war. 

It is high time that attention should be called to the imper- 
fection of the present system of separation. That the public 
schools themselves are beginning to realise that all is not well 
was shown recently by a discussion on “ Social Cleavage” at a 
conference attended mostly by public school masters, by the 


suggestion of the headmaster of Harrow that the best boys from 
secondary schools should be elevated by means of scholarships 
to the great boarding schools, and by the various atterupts to 
get public school boys to fraternise, in holiday camps, with 
those otherwise educated. The holiday camp idea, successful 
as it appears to be, cannot really touch the problem, and with 
the best will in the world it is almost impossible that it should 
be free from the taint of patronage. The suggestion that 
elementary schoolboys should be raised to a higher form of 
education in small numbers will hardly satisfy those who with 
Mr. Simpson believe that they have as much to give as the 
public schoolboy. At the conference referred to one saw the 
fallacy of this line of advance when it was solemnly stated by 
more than one speaker that an admixture of 10% of elementary 
boys was the limit of safety, though under special circumstances 
a school might not suffer serious damage with, say, 20% of such 
admissions. And in conversation afterwards I was challenged 
by a distinguished psycho-analyst to name one single point 
that an elementary schoolboy could teach a public schoolboy. 
The only real solution is a school which represents roughly a 
vertical division of society, in which the two types of boy 
enumerated by Mr. Simpson are in something like equal numbers, 
with the balance in favour of the elementary schoolboy, and 
selected only on grounds of intellectual and moral suitability. 
He is peculiarly fortunate in having such a school, and one 
wonders whether there is any other school in the country where 
the same equal division is to be found. There are many who 
struggle to carry out the plan, but we are handicapped by the 
fear of parents of the upper and professional classes that contact 
with the elementary schoolboy and girl is not safe. Such fears 
are groundless, yet it is natural that, when the ‘“ elemen- 
taries’’ very largely preponderate, parents should feel that the 
‘** preparatories ’’ would be at a disadvantage. The solution 
seems to be with the school that caters for both day scholars 
and boarders. But the fact remains that at present it is 
extremely difficult to persuade parents to take advantage of 
the type of education offered—though at a much lower fee— 
with the result that the mania for founding new public schools 
goes on, while schools of the Grammar school type are starved 
for boarders, and have frequently to close down their boarding 
houses altogether. For a time parents who could afford to send 
their children to preparatory and public schools will have to 
put up with the idea of being pioneers, but their children will 
not suffer. If once the fashion were to catch on, and really 
mixed schools became possible, a new value would have been 
achieved in education, which must have its effect on the nation.— 
Yours, etc., 
H. W. Howe. 

The School House, Keswick, Cumberland. 

[To all these proposals for the mixing of classes in schools 
there is an objection which, for the present, seems insuperable. 
It is an objection which is more or less peculiar to England— 
it scarcely applies at all, for example, to Scotland or Ireland, 
or France, or Germany, or America. It is of course that in 
England social classes are very clearly and definitely differen- 
tiated by their “ accents.” What is commonly called a “ bad 
accent,” if acquired in childhood, is very difficult to get rid of, 
and may remain a definite handicap throughout life. This 
may be absurd, but it is a concrete fact, and the most democrat- 
ically minded of upper middle class fathers may well hesitate 
before risking the infliction of this practical handicap upon his 
sons. We shall never have the democratic school systems of 
Scotland and Germany until a common speech has been created 
amongst us. This will perhaps come about through the develop- 
ment of broadcasting; but, at any rate, until it does, few 
middle-class fathers who can afford to send their boys to 
** preparatory ” schools will consent to send them to “ elemen- 
tary ” schools, or to any schools in which the “ elementary ” 
class predominates. This is an unfortunate fact, but it is an 
obstacle which can in its nature only very gradually be over- 
come—as no doubt one day it will be—and must be frankly 
faced if it is to be eliminated.—Ed., N.S.] 


BANNED BOOKS 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of October 27th I read with interest a 
letter from a correspondent concerning the attitude adopted by 
Boots’ Library towards certain books. May I suggest that, 
judging from my own experience, the different branches of 
** Boots ’? would appear to exercise a local censorship and control 
over the circulation of books ? 

A book of my own was published in June last by Messrs. 
Constable and Co., chosen as the book of the month by “* Current 
Literature,” and Messrs. Boots ordered a certain number of 
copies. = 
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I was therefore considerably surprised during the following 
months to receive reports from various quarters, ranging from 
Edinburgh to Bournemouth, that my book was unobtainable 
through ‘“* Boots”’ as it had been either “ banned ”’ or “‘ with- 
drawn from circulation.” And yet, upon the matter being 
taken up by my publishers, the chief librarian of ‘‘ Boots ”’ 
assured them that the book was still in circulation and had 
neither been ‘* banned ”’ nor ‘* withdrawn.” 

Apart from a natural feeling of personal resentment at one’s 
book suffering a stigma of this sort (and the probable influence 
on sales) are not our morals looked after, fussed over and molly- 
coddled sufficiently by ‘‘ Auntie Jix” and his bureaucratic 
underlings, without local librarians deciding what and what not 
they shall allow us to read—and that without the authority of 
their headquarters ?—Yours, etc., PRUDENCE CADEY. 

Ingle Cottage, 

Middle Hill, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





THE PRICE OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Your reviewer in his notice of The Complete Sherlock 
Holmes and The Complete History of the Bastable Family, says 
that ‘“‘ most books nowadays are published at prices which are 
far too high.”” On what evidence does he base this statement ? 
It is perfectly true that certain books intended primarily for the 
Commercial Circulating Library public are highly priced, but 
these books form a very small percentage of the annual output. 

There is ample evidence on the other hand, that this widely 
held belief is, in fact, without foundation. No less an economist 
than Mr. J. M. Keynes has proved (see his article in Books 
and the Public. Hogarth Press. 2s.) that the present sale of 
books is barely an economic proposition. Mr. Keynes has re- 
ceived support from many others, notably Mr. Stanley Unwin, 
in his book, The Truth about Publishing, and in his pamphlet, 
The Price of Books. 

No one would attempt to defend the price of certain titles 
published within the last eighteen months, but your reviewer's 
statement is very sweeping and contrary to the evidence. 

It cannot be too clearly stated that only one event can radi- 
cally affect the price of modern books and make them even 
cheaper than they are at present—the increase of the habit of 
book buying.—yYours, etc., MauricE Marston, 

Secretary, National Book Council. 

3 Henrietta Street, 

London, W.C. 2. 

[Our reviewer writes: ‘* Perhaps I was wrong in saying ‘ most 
books,’ because I do not know how largely cheap editions bulk 
in the total output. I should have said *‘ most new books.’ I 
was thinking in particular of the large number of second-rate 
and third-rate books which are brought out nowadays at 16s. 
and 18s.—prices scarcely justified even by the ostentatious 
format, while the contents commonly would be expensive at 
half-a-crown. But novels also are too expensive at 7s. 6d. I 
daresay it could easily be proved that the majority of them 
barely pay the cost of production even at this price, but then the 
great majority of them do not really deserve to be published at all. 
Incidentally, I think that if the publishers are seriously expecting 
a substantial ‘ increase of the habit of book buying’ they are 
looking for the salvation in quite the wrong direction. The more 
the habit of reading grows the more will readers turn from the 
bookshop to the circulating library. That is surely obvious.” 
—Ep. N.S.] 


THE NEW STATESMAN AND THE POLICE 
To the Editor of Tur, New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Having read in your current issue that there is pending 
an action against you by two Police Officials, I have pleasure in 
enclosing a cheque for £1 1s. towards the legal expenses which 
will, no doubt, be incurred by you whatever the verdict. This 
is not, of course, meant as an expression of opinion on the 
matter at issue, but as an appreciation of your general attitude 
on the subject during the last few months.—Yours, etc., 

October 27th. R. B. Lewis. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—One is, I suppose, prohibited at the moment from 
commenting on your libel case. I feel sure, however, that a 
great many people in the country would be willing, as I am, to 
subscribe what sum they can afford to assist your defence. In 
my own case it is only five pounds, but a great many of these 
should help.—I am, Sir, with some justification, I think, signing 
myself with the hackneyed phrase, 

Pro Beno PveLico. 


Miscellany 
THINGS THAT HAPPEN 


N town nothing ever happens—or rarely. Once ] 
began what was to have been a long satirical poem 
with the title “‘ Nothing Ever Happens.” In it 

were to have been references to the Boer War, to the 
General Election of 1906, which particularly stick in my 
mind, to the events of 1914-1918, to the discovery of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, to the innumerable peace conferences 
I have attended, to the arrival of Lindbergh, to that occasion 
on which an ambassador at his dinner-table called upon 
his guests, including myself, to deliver thirty separate eulo- 
gistic speeches about him before allowing us to leave the 
overheated dining-room to take coffee in the conservatory, 
All these, and many other incidents, were to have deepened 
the monotony of “* Nothing Ever Happens.”’ The poem 
remained unwritten, because I was commissioned by editors 
to turn to more urgent tasks, such as descriptions of the 
manner in which Mr. James Joyce eats. 

Yet the title haunted me, and if it were possible to register 
and copyright titles I would have pegged out my claim to 
it. In three words it sums up the attitude towards life of 
most of my jaded generation. It may be that we are always 
in a hurry to see the newspapers, and that we scan them 
eagerly in the vain hope that something has at last happened. 
Always are we disappointed, and the larger the headlines 
the more oppressive is our sensation of disappointment. 
When somebody or other reaches the North Pole we pretend 
to be interested for a few minutes, though it cannot possibly 
affect us unless we know the explorer, but when the evening 
editions appear on the streets, with their twice-told tale, 
we wonder why nothing new can be found to print. Occa- 
sionally I have listened in a friend’s house to the recital of 
the world’s doings transmitted from a wireless station, 
and have been appalled at the blankness of the day. Mr. 
Coolidge has made a speech, or Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
has directed, from an adjacent hill, the operations against 
the Bolsheviks. We are relieved when a tenor breaks in 
with the popular song ‘“‘ My Dear Heart.” 

In short we are blasés. An earthquake in Japan leaves us 
cold. A tidal wave which washes away half a State bores 
us. It is incredible that diplomatists should still waste their 
time in discussing reparations, security, disarmament, and 
the misdeeds of Lithuania. Josephine Baker, with ostrich 
feathers curling from a coloured croupe, we have always 
heard of. Will nothing worth while ever happen ? 

Then I bought my country house. The first time I went 
to watch the progress of the workers who were putting it 
to rights things began to happen. A pair of swatlows were 
building their nest in the stables. An old cabman, who had 
known Claude Monet very well, gave me half a dozen 
anecdotes about the painter. There was a waitress in 
the restaurant of the nearby town who was to have been 
married that month but had quarrelled with her lover— 
as she informed me in the intervals of carrying dishes. Three 
Italians played before a café—the old man blowing into 4 
flute, his two sons sawing with a will on their violins; and 
it was extremely interesting to calculate—though our 
discussions became unnecessarily heated—precisely how 
much they might collect in the course of a fine Sunday. 
There was a little local bicycle race which ended in the 
principal thoroughfare. With much excitement we learned 
that a circus was coming to the market-place the following 
week, 

Thereafter things happened continually. One had not 
recovered from one emotion before another emotion came 
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hard on its heels. The happenings did not cancel each 
other out as they do in the town. The effect, on the con- 
trary, was cumulative. When I live in Paris it does not 
move me in the least that masked burglars have broken 
into a jeweller’s shop round the corner and have killed 
two policemen who tried to arrest them. But in my 
village I am greatly concerned that a motor-car, striking 
obliquely the wheel of a perambulator, overturned it, 
happily without injuring the mother or the baby. There 
is a piece of news for you! We talk of it all the week, 
and await the appearance of the paragraph which will 
record the event in the Reveil of Vernon. 

In the dusk of the evening, wandering as far as the main 
road, we discern a ghostly shape a hundred yards ahead. 
We approach it cautiously. It is a white horse with a long 
tail, without harness, without master. When we come 
near it trots away. Thereupon we spread the news. We 
tell the keeper of the level-crossing. We inform the village 
shopkeeper. We collect in little knots and hold grave 
council concerning the errant white horse. It appears 
that the naughty animal is in the habit of escaping from 
a field and going in quest of his bonne amie—his Golden Girl, 
as Richard le Gallienne would say. What astory! Things 
like that don’t happen in town. 

The electrician is to take the midnight train for Arcachon, 
where his children have been for some months in a pre- 
ventorium, his wife having long suffered from consumption. 
The richest man in the village—he made his money in an 
hotel at Havre—is buried, and his ne’er-do-well son, who 
has sold journals in the streets of Paris, hastens back to 
take up his inheritance: he is beaming and immeasurably 
bloated. A bad-tempered neighbour last night shot a cat 
which was inoffensively walking on his wall. The village 
firemen return triumphant from some competition in the 
département, bearing with them a gilt crown and several 
medals. It is prize-giving day in the school, and the Mayor 
in his best broadcloth, with a tricoloured scarf tied round 
his waist, sits amid palms and village dignitaries on an im- 
provised platform, listening patiently to two score recita- 
tions: it is a ceremony which nothing would have induced 
us to miss. There is a sale by auction of farming implements, 
and while the traditional candles burn down to their 
sockets the bidding is brisk. You see that things do 
happen after all. 

But these are by no means the most striking events, 
though everybody must admit that they are worth seeing. 
This afternoon, for instance, the woman who does the 
rough work of the house has asked to be allowed to take 
advantage of the offer of a lift in a cart to Vernon, to carry 
some small comforts to her friend who is in the lying-in 
hospital. Her friend has been delivered of a child, though 
for many years she nas been a widow. The father is 
legally unknown, but the villagers tell me his name. There 
is, of course, strong disapproval of her conduct, though I 
gather that her case is aggravated by her age. A woman of 
forty-six ought to know better. Certainly I do not assert 
that such affairs are impossible in towns, but, even if we 
assume that in Paris itself illegitimate children are some- 
times born, think how perfectly indifferent we are ! Whereas, 
in our village, the sex and name of the child are matters of 
the greatest import. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of all was an elope- 
ment. I imagine that many readers have heard, through 
books, of elopements; but I am sure that few of them 
have been, as it were, present at an elopement, have par- 
ticipated in an elopement. I have. For years in the town 
I had been dimly aware that novelists regard elopements 
as part of their stock-in-trade, but I had never hoped to 
see one. I had to come to the country to be mixed up in 
such a startling derogation of human and divine laws. It 


was actually the son of my country servant who went off 
with a girl from another village two miles away; and it 
was actually to my house that the gendarmes, mounted on 
beautiful horses, came to make inquiries. It was my 
stables which sheltered their horses. I who write these 
lines ran on my own feet to fetch a vehicle for the bewildered 
mother when the erring couple were discovered at Mantes ; 
and I despatched her post-haste to prevent a double 
suicide. I am not quite sure whether I behaved in the best 
interests of the village in helping to avert a tragedy. A 
tragedy would have looked well in the village annals. 
But then, when so much happens, we can afford to forgo 
the more terrifying kinds of drama. 

Indeed, the things that happen in my village do not 
require any splendid pomp or dreadful circumstance to 
puff them up. The winning of a prize—a painted vase— 
in the lottery on the occasion of the village féte was not 
without its charm. The day on which the puppy was 
brought round, his truncated tail still bloody, is marked 
in my diary. I noted too the conversation with a man 
who grows a little fruit—last year he sold his plums to 
England for 7,000 francs; this year, which has been bad 
for fruit, he will not net more than 700 francs. Yesterday 
a boat was missing from its moorings, and we speculated 
on the cause of its disappearance. To-day we had a new 
thrill in discovering that it had simply drifted down the 
river, and had been found at the lock three miles away. 
Gipsies—genuine gipsies—camp on the village green, under 
the shadow of the twelfth-century church. Last night, 
coming home in the dark, the walls alight with glow-worms, 
I saw red smoke and red shadows on the green. The 
Mayor is very strict, however, and will not permit gipsies to 
stay more than forty-eight hours ; so to-morrow they must 
up and away along the road that leads to Rouen, by the 
riverbank, and so to the sea. As I write I am wondering 
whether the trap set for the moles in my garden will be 
effective; it is shame to kill the furry beasts, but they cast 
up mountains in the mould. These are a random sheaf 
of the things that happen, but they never happened while 
I stayed in town, 


The truth is that the invention of the modern newspaper 
has destroyed news. While we read in staring headlines 
of murder mysteries and peace pacts, nothing ever happens. 
These events are unreal, remote from our individual human 
interests. The attention we give them is casual and (forgive 
a big word for a little thing!) cerebral. It would not in 
itself matter that the newspapers by typographical devices 
furnish quotidian sensations that make not the slightest 
impression on us: we could regard them as extras, outside 
life, not affecting life. It would not matter—if the news 
that cannot touch us personally did not blind us to the 
news that does touch us personally. We stuff ourselves 
so full of indigestible rubbish (I mean rubbish for us—it is 
not rubbish for a small circle of actors and onlookers) that 
we have no appetite for the happenings that might mean 
something to us. We walk in a world in which precisely 
the same number of pages of news occurs daily, in which 
every day brings forth its splash, every day its last column, 
every day its paragraphs and fill-ups and items; and 
finally these dead, bleached things become dull common- 
places, mere fodder for the newspapers. How the news- 
papers fade away in the country! How quickly we learn 
to find our own news, news that is news, vivid news about 
men and women, beasts and birds, fellow-creatures with us 
in a quick-beating universe of endless adventure! That 
poem will never now be written, for if I began to tell you 
about my broken dahlias, or the wonderful catch of fish 
last week, or the poor lad who was drowned in the Seine a 
little beyond my house, you would see, as I now see, that 
things do happen. SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 
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Drama 
OUR AMERICANISED THEATRE 


ADVISE those who like the theatre but have great 

[ difficulty in finding any tolerable play in the West 
End to go and see the two Spanish plays by the 
brothers Quintero now being performed at the Court 
Theatre. Fortunato and The Lady from Alfaqueque are 
both slight plays, but like all the Spanish plays which 
have been presented in Mr. and Mrs. Granville-Barker’s 
translations in London, they have real charm, and tenuous 
as they may seem beside the crook melodrama of Mr. 
Edgar Wallace, or the modish modernity of Mr. Noel Coward 
or Mr. Frederick Lonsdale, they have a completeness and 
a fragrance which are very satisfactory. Fortunato is a 
rather sentimental story of a poor man who overcomes his 
nervousness sufficiently to become the living target of a 
crack music-hall shot in order to support his family. 
It is much less attractive than the second play, The Lady 
from Alfaqueque, in which there is some real character 
drawing. The “Lady” herself who lives happily in 
Madrid and idealises her native provincial town, Alfaqueque, 
and everyone who comes from there, is a charming creation. 
Miss Gillian Scaife played the part with the finesse and tact 
indispensable to the proper enjoyment of the play and 
she was the centrepiece in a well conceived and admirably 
executed production. As one would expect from a pro- 
duction in which Mr. Harley Granville-Barker was the 
part author and Mr. James Whale the producer, all the 
parts were well cast and there was a detailed finish about the 
acting and the setting which contributed largely to the 
feeling one had of being in contact with real civilisation. 

All the modern Spanish plays that I have seen here have 
left me with the impression that the Spaniards are a 
more highly civilised people than the people of London. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that, meeting them only 
in a literature and a drama which have not yet been con- 
taminated to the extent of ours by mass production and 
mass popular education, one knows them by contact only 
with the flower of their culture, just as we are inclined to 
judge our own eighteenth century by its literature—which 
represents neither the average nor the dregs and the lees of 
the population as present-day literature does. 

It is to be hoped that these Spanish plays at the Court 
will prove very successful, for it may encourage other 
ventures just at a moment when the theatrical profession 
is turning to the left and right in some uncertainty as to 
what direction to take. There is a growing realisation 
that something better than has been given is demanded, 
and also there are signs that a change of attitude on the 
part of some of the managers and syndicates will be 
necessary. The tendency for many years has been steadily 
towards standardisation. It is most clearly to be seen 
in the department of musical plays. There is no longer 
any native English product. Nearly all London’s successful 
musical plays come directly or indirectly from New York. 
It might be argued that they used to come from Vienna, 
but there is a great difference, because the Vienna musical 
comedy of Lehar, Leo Fall, Strauss, ete., of pre-war 
days was wholly anglicised for English consumption, and 
anyone who has seen, for example, such a successful play 
as The Merry Widow in Vienna or Italy as well as in London 
knows how utterly different our own versions were. But 
these American musical plays retain most if not all their 
American flavour upon transportation. In fact, this is 


the essential ingredient to their success, so bankrupt are 
we at the moment in native character. 

One of the conspicuous features of these American musical 
In the good old English days the 


plays is the chorus. 


———_ 


chorus at its best was merely attractive to look at. It 
danced perfunctorily and with a genteel attenuated air 
that was meant to be mistaken by the pit and gallery 
for the languid nonchalance of our legendary aristocracy 
—the actual aristocracy of the period being, of course, 
largely hard-mouthed, loud-voiced and athletic. Perhaps 
these languid, static ladies of the chorus were deliberately 
manufactured to attract the horse-faced boiled shirts in 
the stalls by their perverse delicacy. Now, however, they 
no longer exist. The Americans, impatient with the slow 
subtlety of English purveyors of musical comedy, who 
had not realised that democracy now occupied the stalls, 
wanted a “live” chorus, a chorus with punch, and the 
results have been astonishing. The average chorus in 
a musical play often rivals the famous Prussian Guards 
in the massed precision and flamboyancy of its goose- 
steps. It is no sinecure to be a young lady in the chorus 
of a musical comedy nowadays. In Virginia, playing at 
the Palace, you may see such a chorus, which goes through 
amazing evolutions with military precision, and _ this 
chorus is one of the chief features of the show, which 
incidentally is of a boringness not to be described—in spite 
of the vivacity of Miss Emma Haig and the he-man stridency 
of Mr. George Gee. 

Virginia is totally American; its character, its emotions, 
its ideals are all Americanised, and the huge audience 
which filled the theatre on the night I was present seemed 
to me to have an American look. And I use the word 
‘** American ” because it is useful to describe a certain kind 
of crudity which is universal, but which has become 
organised in America, although, of course, there are 
elements fighting against it in America as elsewhere. 
In drama we have another instance of the latter-day 
standardising tendency in the misuse of the producer. 
The “ producer” is a modern development and he has 
become a tyrant or a “ boss,” as everybody who is given 
power tends to become nowadays under this American 
influence. A superb example of the boss-producer and his 
methods was the American play Broadway which had 
great success both in New York and in London. | 
remember being told by an American before it was brought 
here that there was absolutely nothing in this play but 
‘“‘ production,” that there was no “play” before the 
producer started on it. And he was right, although he 
was naive to assert it so triumphantly. In Broadway 
there was no sort of acting at all; the actors were mere 
automatons who performed their allotted functions as only 
automatons can. Any real individual acting—in the sense 
of an actor making contact with the audience in the theatre 
and by art affecting them—was non-existent. It was not 
wanted because it was contrary to the very nature of the 
performance that was being given, which was not an 
artistic performance, but an exciting mechanical demonstra- 
tion similar to the demonstrations of machines given at 
Olympia or at agricultural and engineering shows. 

Such theatrical productions, whether they are labelled 
“musical play,” ‘ melodrama,” “drama,” “ tragedy,’ 
“ farce,” “ comedy,” or anything you please, have nothing 
to do with art and are by nature the antithesis of art. Art 
has under this “ American” influence almost vanished 
from the theatre, and the average actor nowadays is told 
exactly where to stand and what to do by his producer as 
if he were a mere dummy. Certain actors get known for 
physical and mental characteristics and are given by the 
producer parts to which their characteristics are most 
suitable. This is the “art” of casting. It, again, 1 
no art, but only a method, a mechanical method which 
within limits works, and works well, because there }s 
nothing unknown or incalculable left in, as there always }s 
in the ease of true art. One of our best-known men of the 
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theatre, Mr. Basil Dean, has achieved a great reputation 
as a producer by these methods, but, as they only suit 
plays which are themselves mechanical products and not 
works of art, I, for one, cannot bestow on Mr. Basil Dean the 
title of a good producer, although nobody can question his 
efficiency within his own factory. 

The most intelligent actors to-day recognise the truth of 
these remarks, and in so far as they are capable of being 
artists and have a true love for the art of the theatre they 
arein rebellion. It is, however, an underground, suppressed 
rebellion because at present they have no power. The 
theatre is in the hands of business men who, like all business 
men, prefer to deal with standardised products because 
then they know exactly where they are. If only the public 
can be cajoled, bullied, trained or forced (by having no 
choice) to consume their standardised theatrical products 
they will be content. It is for the public to keep alive a 
demand for theatrical art and help the actors, dramatists 
and other artists of the theatre to supply it. 


J. B.-W. 


Art 
MR. EPSTEIN 


N the days before the war, during his “ Rock-Drill ” 
] period, Mr. Epstein held an exhibition of drawings. 
As has been his usual fate, the public seized on 
the chance of crying scandal rather than attempting to 
understand. At the exhibition now being held at 44 
Duke Street there is no chance of not understanding, 
and no chance of being scandalised. Mr. Epstein presents 
seventy-five drawings of female models which are as fine 
and pure delineations of the human form as the most 
respected respectable artist could accomplish. They are 
not studies for sculpture, but independent works. They 
have, however, all those qualities which make Mr. Epstein’s 
sculpture so remarkable ; and a purist of that art might 
even say that the drawings are their more appropriate 
medium. Formal studies as they are, with very little 
attempt at characterisation, they are as instinct with 
vitality as any of the bronzes. 

But in this case the vitality is impersonal, except for 
the occasional suggestion of an extremity of languor or 
a curious reserve of energy, which may be due to the 
non-European races of the models themselves. It is an 
abstract sense of action or repose which is conveyed, 
dynamic and almost ferocious, even when completely 
immobile. It is the glorification of the mechanism of the 
human body, a revelation of the terrifying capabilities of 
force and movement which it contains. Yet the lines and 
the poses are as graceful as an R.A.’s. As Swift demon- 
strated that even a broomstick could be a medium for 
perfect prose, so Mr. Epstein can invest any subject that 
he chooses with a sense of power. 

With some of the sculpture this sense of power has 
occasionally seemed ill-restrained within its mould. In 
the drawings it is adequately contained, though it fills 
them to the finger tips, and the actual style of the draughts- 
manship—one of realistic generalisation—fits it admirably. 
Its nearest counterpart is to be found in certain of the 
Studies of Michaelangelo. But as Mr. Epstein’s drawings 
are their own finality, not contributions towards other 
work, they necessarily cover a wider field of expression. 
The gesture he captures is always varied, and one minor 
sensation is that of sheer wonder to discover that the 
drawing of a single nude admits such a possibility of 
infinitely differentiated design. We have grown so accus- 
tomed to the wearisome repetition of a few set poses that 


if only we thought of the human form in terms of con- 
temporary art, we should be turned into the most 
elementary of automata, until Mr. Epstein came to make 
us free of our limbs once more. 

Eight recent bronzes are included in the exhibition. 
They are as full as ever of vivid characterisation, but 
it is more implicit and dominated by form than previously. 
The two “ Peggy Jean” child-heads are reminiscent of 
some of the putti of Bernini; the treatment is definitely 
Baroque, and it is towards that period, when the sculptor’s 
need to express movement and emotion broke the static 
classic convention, that Mr. Epstein is approaching. But 
with Bernini and his followers, the gesture, though freed, 
still remained empty and generalised. Their martyrs 
and saints, writhing in elephantine agony or beatitude, 
yet remain lay figures. Mr. Epstein takes full advantage 
of their liberation of the pose and the additional element 
of rhythm into an art which had hitherto been concerned 
with form alone, but he introduces also a sense of drama 
and character in the individual which they had confined 
to the portrait only. He has rescued Baroque from 
abstraction and set it astir with life. 

One feature of the present exhibition, which the spectator 
cannot help remarking, is the number of red wafers which 
decorate the works. It is a legitimate manner of denoting 
sales, used, no doubt, pour encourager les autres. Recently, 
when interviewed on the question of bobbed hair or toasted 
cigarettes, or another of the multitudinous points of national 
importance on which famous people are called in to aid 
their anxious fellow-citizens, Mr. Epstein said that as an 
artist he could not be bothered with expressing opinions 
on all and sundry matters. Yet a few months ago he 
seriously chided this country for its lack of artistic 
appreciation. It is to be hoped that the array of red 
wafers will persuade him to judge us with more tolerance. 
Perhaps, though, he would retort that they show his 
rebuke to have been taken to heart, and in that case he 
must acknowledge that we have mended our ways. At 
any rate, let him say what he will about us, and scold 
us as he may, he cannot escape from the fact that he is 
becoming a national institution. T. W. Earp. 


RINGING FALSE 
TT think I shall not see you for a week,” he said. 


‘“* For a week—eternity ! 
But you'll ring me up before you go to bed 
Each night, and talk to me?” 


I did as he begged me. For good or ill ? 
Ah, that I shall never know. 

For the best, perhaps: but it hurts me still 
That it should have ended so. 


Was it that I loved him for his looks alone ? 
That my eyes had blinded me ? 

In that voice without a body—known, unknown— 
I heard what I would not see. 


Yes something, something : when next we met, 
It too was there again. 
He called me cold. It was true. 


And yet 
I fought with it. In vain. 


For the spell was broken. 
And we parted, bitterly. 

—‘* And that is why,” with a sudden smile, 
‘“* T always wire,” said she. 


A little while, 


F. L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Pe wicey JONES, who died last week, was not 


widely known outside the world of letters, which 

is of course not nearly so large as many other 
worlds. Inside it, however, he was well known. His memory 
is knit, and always will be, with that of his friend Samuel 
Butler, for whose renown he did so much. His Life of 
Samuel Butler (Macmillan, 2 vols.), immensely long and 
careful, is as good a biography in the minute Dutch-interior 
style as has yet been written. The Dutch type of biography 
is not popular nowadays, for people like to get their informa- 
tion quickly, but the Life of Samuel Butler is one of the 
few biographies I know, of which you can say when you 
have finished it, that you now know the man who is the 
subject of it as well as he was known by an intimate 
friend. It may be said that from the day those two met in 
January, 1876, down to 1919 when Festing Jones published 
this book, their friendship circumscribed his own life. 
Of course, he had other interests and other relations with 
people not directly concerned with Butler, but my impression 
when I first got to know Festing Jones, was that even when 
he stepped outside the Butler sphere, so to speak, the spirit 
of “Sam” was still upon him, deciding what he should 
feel and what he should value. This was not so obviously 
true of him during the last ten years of his life, but for a 
good many years after Butler’s death (1902) the passport 
to Jones’s intimacy was certainly interest in Butler. During 
the first few years that I knew him we talked of Butler 
incessantly. Fortunately, it is a very wide subject with 
many ramifications and peppered with jokes. 

* ~ * 

His quiet and demure precision of utterance always 
reminded me of Butler; so, also, his unaffected considerate- 
ness and his non-committal respectable get-up. Ido not wish 
to give the impression that Festing Jones was only a pale 
copy of his friend, but he was saturated in him. He was 
always aware, and later he became more so, of a difficult 
and sometimes fierce crankiness in Butler which was foreign 
to his own nature, and although he haif admired this in 
his friend, he never imitated it. He began to respond, 
as time went on, to the work of musicians, poets and 
writers whom Butler himself had no patience with, and 
to understand them without being overawed by his friend’s 
limitations. Those who have read Festing Jones’s two little 
books of travel, Diversions in Sicily (Alston Rivers) and 
Castellinaria (Fifield), will see that these quietly mis- 
chievous and affectionately observant books, though they 
owe much to Alps and Sanctuaries, are also the expression 
of an independent temperament, yet a temperament with 
which the author of Alps and Sanctuaries would have 
been in sympathy. Festing Jones had a very pretty wit, 
and among Butler’s papers out of which The Note Books 
were constructed are many acute and amusing remarks 
by him. These, of course, were not included in The Note 
Books, which, by the bye, is one of the most admirably 
edited collections of the kind. 

+ * * 

Obituary praise easily runs into formulae, and when the 
subject of it has reached a ripe age, we are almost invariably 
told that he, or she, remained youthful in mind and 
spirit to the last. How many times have you not read in 
biographies such sentences as these? ‘To the very end 
he (or she) kept in touch with everything that was going 
on in art or literature. Though the novels of Scott and 
George Eliot remained his (or her) favourite reading, he 
(or she) took the keenest interest in the most recent fiction. 
On his (or her) table might be found the latest books 


of all sorts, and the young who came in contact with him 
(or her) were astonished to find they were talking to a 
contemporary. ‘ Really,’ one of his (or her) grandchildren 
once remarked, ‘ Grandpa (or Granny) is the youngest of 
us all.’ It was this extraordinary youthfulness, this 
open-minded, never-failing interest, etc., etc.” 

* & * 


Even on a priori grounds I am always inclined to dismiss 
such praise as flummery whenever I come across it ; occa- 
sionally, too, inside knowledge has enabled me to confirm 
my impression of its meaninglessness. No one ever grew 
old without becoming set in opinions and in emotional 
responses, and the only way of establishing real relations 
with the young as years advance is to make no attempt 
to disguise that fact. Old and young must have a different 
sense of proportion. Heaven forbid that I should attribute 
to Festing Jones, who was surrounded by young friends, 
a half or a third of his own age, anything so feeble and 
abnormal as “ an open mind,” or an eager interest in art, 
literature or ideas to which his date naturally denied him 
the psychological clue. There comes a time in every 
life when a decently endowed person adds himself up, 
and the ledger is closed as far as new entries are concerned. 
I am inclined to think that thanks to the help of Samuel 
Butler, Festing Jones added himself up much earlier 
than most people. That his young friends could be so 
sure of the total, was to them one of the main sources of 
his attraction. Take into consideration, too, that he had 
a most faithful, affectionate and equable nature, a delight 
in talking over things intimately, repeatedly, frankly and 
quietly—that he should have had so many friends in 
his old age among the young is accounted for. Butler, too, 
and a short but somewhat bitter experience of his own, 
had taught him also to take the side of the young. He 
was the most comfortable, safe and unchangeable of 
companions ;_ firmly embedded himself in orderly and 
humdrum habits, he allowed himself considerable latitude 
of sympathy and intellectual curiosity. He was orderly 
and methodical in his friendships as in everything else, 
and no man ever kept them in better repair, or watered 
more assiduously even a little shoot of affection which 
could never claim to be a friendship. Knowing him 
involved, not necessarily meeting, but knowing about his 
other friends. He had a delightful way of talking about 
them which took for granted that they were as real to 
you as they were to him, although perhaps you had never 
seen them. He expected, therefore, little facts about 
them to be as interesting to you as they were to him, 
and to people of any imagination this matter-of-fact 
confidingness was the reverse of boring. Neither education 
nor class were barriers to him in friendship. Looking 
back, it is strange and amusing to me to remember how 
well I seem to have known his Sicilian friends whom 
he used to visit from time to time: Enrico Panteloni, 
someone called “‘ Pepino,” for instance, whose surname 
I have forgotten, and also a policeman in Maida Vale 
who was an odd character and whose comments on life 
were treasured. What Festing Jones required from people 
was that their natures should find frank expression in 
their manners and conversation and that they should not 
be censorious. Like Butler, he had a horror of aspiration 
when it was accompanied by strain. Pretentiousness of 
any kind, moral or intellectual, was to both particularly 
odious. 

** * . 


These were the qualities which found expression 
whenever he wrote. They are marked in the two books 
of travel I have mentioned, and in the biography. He 
was one of the most contented men I have ever known, 
and his was the kind of contentment which comforted 
others instead of making them envious and restless. One 
learnt in his company to enjoy little things. I do not 
think I should have run to him in a smashing calamity, 
but as far as minor and more frequent misfortunes of life 
were concerned, a visit to his upper room with its few books, 
piano and mementoes, was a refreshing refuge. After 


a little of his company it was borne in upon one that 
half a loaf was not only considerably better than no 
bread, but probably sufficient for one’s normal appetite. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Death in Venice. By Tuomas Mann. Secker. 
The Gypsy. By W. B. Trites. Gollancz. 
Lafcadio’s Adventures. By ANpr& Gripe. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Humdrum. By Haroup Acton. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Decline and Fall. By EvetyN WauGu. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

By these books—two tragedies, a comedy, a satire, and a 
farce—the reader is led with the reviewer down all the gradations 
of feeling. It is a curious fact that when critics, whose judgments 
taste or satiety has rendered austere and destructive, sincerely 
praise a book, they invariably make a mistake. It is to 
them such a relief to like a book at all that they lose their 
heads and like the wrong one. Let this consideration temper 
the praise that for once may animate this column. 

Death in Venice has needed translation into English more 

than any other foreign story. It is one of the earliest works 
of Thomas Mann, and besides being at the back of a whole 
movement in German art, remains in itself a little classic. 
The Gypsy is the nearest approach to it that has been done 
in English, and both are based on a fundamental principle 
of tragedy that most writers neglect to-day. The principle 
is that the tragic sense of life is based not on anxiety and 
suspense, but on the inevitable sequence of cause and effect, 
crime and punishment. One act of impiety doomed the Greek 
hero, and in the cruel logic of justice that followed, the conclusion 
was tragic exactly because it was foregone. When Von Aschen- 
bach, the austere great writer whom Thomas Mann has created, 
is prompted suddenly to go to Venice by the sight of a wayfarer 
in a Munich cemetery, we feel he is doomed as any bull that 
bewilderedly enters the arena, creature of equal dignity and fire. 
Death in Venice and The Gypsy, in fact, are similar in subject, 
for both describe the hopeless passion of ageing men for youth, 
and since one is a writer and the other an artist we see the 
momentary glow their infatuation gives to their work as if 
to heighten the subsequent break up of their characters under 
the strain. All Von Aschenbach’s elaborate Spartanism crumbles 
beneath his devotion to a Polish boy whom he sees when he 
arrives on the Lido. During the whole book they never speak 
to each other, but Aschenbach goes through all the stages of 
a desperate and irremediable love affair, blundering through 
Venice in pursuit of his idol as the bull blunders after the sword 
that will kill it, and as the one sinks down inevitably to die, 
its back planted with absurd streamers, so Aschenbach, now 
painted, powdered and rejuvenated by dyed hair, is carried 
off by the plague which he knew to be raging, and which he 
was helpless to avoid. The plague in Venice indeed forms the 
background to the book, as if the author had realised that the 
city’s essential spirit, torrid, sinister, pagan and decayed, could 
only reveal itself in such a décor. The book is highly symbolical ; 
death seems to appear under various guises, as an old man 
dressed like an undergraduate, as an anonymous gondolier, 
a Neapolitan clown, or a hairdresser, perhaps as the Polish 
boy himself. It is a morbid subject and nothing could be 
more macabre than the treatment; the reader is reminded 
of the Wagnerian union of love and death, and of the diseased 
and heavy quality of much German Hellenism. In spite of the 
morbidity and the symbolism which we know from the typical 
German film, it has all the frozen completeness of a work of art, 
and though outmoded it remains a classic picture of the break- 
up of a fine character through love, the fatal abandon of age to 
a “sola et sera voluptas ” for what Proust called ‘la jeunesse 
feroce et légére.”” 

The Gypsy naturally suffers by comparison. It is a cruder and 
simpler piece of work. Here an elderly artist who drinks and 
is a failure, adopts a gypsy model at the suggestion of his wife. 
He falls in love with her, becomes famous for his paintings of 
her, and finally is unable to interfere when she and her mother 
poison his wife, who realises the situation on her deathbed, but 
is too proud to reproach him. He marries the gypsy, whose clan 
come to live on his money, while he takes to drink again. 
The gypsies decide that he has served his purpose, and after he 
has made his will, tortured by visions of his dead wife, they 
poison him in turn. Here again there is no hope for feeble, 
vacillating middle-age that falls a prey to youthful cupidity. 
The painter is conscious all the time. He knows he loves his 
wife. He knows the gypsy will poison her while hating him, 
yet a paralysis of will, sapped by drink, his new artistic success, 
and his infatuation, make him submit to these designs, and it is 
with a kind of gratitude that he takes the poison. This is a 
remarkable book: there is a delicate and beautiful contrast 
between the cheerful scenes of Andalusian life and the cruelty 
beneath them, between the dignified wife and her flabby abject 


Ts. Gd. 


5s. 


husband, their lovely house and the bin of dirt and bottles that 
it is reduced to by the gypsy families that oust them. It is 
finely written, accelerating steadily in tension, and extracts a 
kind of beauty from the completeness of the hero’s degeneration 
which mitigates his fall. 

Lafcadio’s Adventures is perhaps M. Gide’s most typical book. 
There is a delicious element of satire, an intricate plot and one of 
those young men whom it is so refreshing to discover in France, 
and who would be so hopelessly artificial in England. Gide 
has done for the youth of France what Wilde has done for Ger- 
many and Pater, perhaps, for England. He has given it a 
sense of its own importance, and the idea that, since a schoolboy 
usually has no money and no power, his desire to organise, 
create and experiment must be exercised on his own character. 
Lafcadio, for instance, burns his diary when he finds that someone 
has read it. The diary itself contains only a record of the knife 
cuts he gives himself for yielding to any natural impulse of 
affection or vanity—for in any way revealing what he feels. 
True, Lafeadio ends by pushing a total stranger out of an express 
train in one of those moments of vexation which he had not 
entirely schooled himself to repress, but on discovering that it 
was his own brother and that he in turn might very easily have 
been found out, he was at once handsomely apologetic. 

For the rest, Lafcadio’s Adveniures is an amusing and impartial 
satire on extreme Catholics and extreme agnostics, on French 
provincial life, juvenile crime, and right-thinking authors who 
strive for the Academy. Lafcadio, experimenting with his 
emotions, pruning here and grafting there, is the debonair hero 
who has the courage to let his actions conceal his thoughts ; and 
a plot to kidnap the Pope gives the book a unity and an impres- 
sive background. M. Gide is a great writer and a very peculiar 
one, that all who wish to understand post-war youth or modern 
France should try to read. The Counterfeiters is a greater but 
a more difficult book, and the excellent translation of Mlle. 
Busy makes this one very readable. Till lately France had 
no school stories ; hence Gide is a salutary revelation to France, 
and not, like Proust, an astounding phenomenon to England. 
Lafeadio, after all, is only a tardy delegate to the little band of 
youthful artists in life which includes Sebastian van Stork, 
Dorian Gray, Peer Gynt, Michael Fane, and from across the 
Atlantic, Leopold and Loeb. 
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Humdrum falls rather flat among these masterpieces. As a 
satire, Decline and Fall seems to possess every virtue which it 
lacks. In a way Humdrum is a true picture of modern 
life, but its very truth gives it a kind of woodenness, 
for all the characters are types and hence incapable of behaving 
unlike themselves. Now, in any character that is alive, and 
not a type, contradictions are right and proper, and where red- 
faced colonels are made to talk of a woman as “ devilish dis- 
tanggay ” in inverted commas, we know that the author is 
taking a short cut to caricature without any knowledge or 
observation of what such people would really say. Humdrum 
reads like a painstaking attempt to satirise modern life by a 
Chinaman who has been reading Punch, and the result is a 
catalogue of offences in the style of Becker’s Gallus or a second- 
rate Roman satirist in a third-rate modern crib. 


Indeed, one can never be quite sure whether one is looking on 
at the present day from the decade of the Yellow Book, or from 
the present day at the arid literature of Roman vice. The fault is 
not so much with Mr. Acton as with the absurd tradition, arising 
perhaps from Madame Bovary and Esther Waters, that a poet 
and a dilettante with a critical capacity and a real knowledge 
of the history of taste should be compelled to win his spurs by 
writing a penetrating novel about those people (even if he was 
interested in people) that he was utterly unfitted to understand. 
The same force that sends Italian generals to chip away at the 
North Pole impels highbrow writers to butt against the doors 
of palaces and cathedral closes, or to entangle their wings in the 
aerials of miners’ cottages or suburban villas. 

Decline and Fall is not a satire, but a farce. The author’s 
object is to write’something funny, and he has certainly succeeded. 
Here there is a love of life, and consequently a real understanding 
of it. The timid clergyman who has doubts is so obviously a 
timid clergyman that it is entirely permissible for him to get 
drunk and browbeat the Welsh aristocracy. The humour 
throughout is of that subtle metallic kind which, more than any- 
thing else, seems a product of this generation. A delicious 
cynicism runs through the book, from the moment when the 
hero, stripped of his clothes by some drunken undergraduates, is 
sent down from Oxford for indecent behaviour. He goes as 
master to a school where his colleagues have all suffered the 
same fate, and where the boys have all reached the knowledge, 
the poise, and the weariness of Mona Lisa. From there he 
becomes a tutor, and called in, like all tutors, for the purpose 
of squaring the family circle, he goes through the classic process 
of getting engaged to his pupil’s mother. On his wedding-day 
he finds himself in prison, and when he is released, he is able to 
go unassumingly back to Oxford, and resume his theological 
studies as before. School life, high life, and prison are the 
three stages, and each is exquisitely comic and plausible. The 
essence of the book is the charm of the incorrigible. All the 
characters are hopelessly past reformation. When Peter goes 
to prison it is natural that all his colleagues should be there to 
greet him, too. In a book in which everyone is dishonest and 
delightful, only the virtuous hero is really punished, like those 
mythical people who are said to be charged by tailors for the 
suits of those who will not pay. Though much of the book is 
improbable the scenes ring true. Llanabba School is a real 
school, and the prison is more convincing than the usual idea of a 
prison, especially the gem of the convict’s hymn. The author 
possesses the comic spirit. All his characters are alive, the dia- 
logue is natural and sparkling, there are some amusing drawings, 
and no epigrams, and one cannot but be grateful to a writer who 
for once sets out purely to amuse the reader and succeeds so well. 
A reviewer has few epithets of praise at his command, owing to 
the high mortality in the vocabulary of appreciation, but of 
Decline and Fall he can say that though not a great book, it is a 
funny book, and the only one that, professionally, he has ever 
read twice. Cyr. CONNOLLY. 


THE COURSE OF ENGLISH 
CULTURE 


The History of British Civilisation. By Esm& WINGFIELD- 
STRATFORD. Routledge. Two vols. 42s. 


Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has written this book once before. It 
first appeared some fifteen years ago and was called A 
History of English Patriotism. 1 do not suggest that the 
present work merely resumes the past. I have not com- 
pared page with page, but I feel sure that, though similarities 
are many, repetitions there are none. And of course there are 
differences. This book is much richer and riper ; moreover, in 


1913 there had been no world-war. In those days, too, the 
author could not allude quite so readily to psycho-analysis, 
or charge Henry VIII. with “Narcissism,” or find, from his 
own experience, parallels between primitive Britain and India. 
Nevertheless, there is in the two works a general identity of 
purpose, for in each the author tries to exhibit not merely a 
succession of rulers or the development of a polity, but the 
movements in the mind and spirit of man. That worthy purpose 
is not unworthily accomplished. Such a story must needs be 
personal. It must tell us how the course of national life appears 
to one observer. It is curious, therefore, that the author should 
begin by claiming to be no more than a recording machine, 
clocking in the events as they come along. The historian, he 
writes, 

is not only a story-teller but a witness; bound, according 

to the prescribed formula, to tell the whole truth—within the 

limits of his space—and nothing but the truth. . . . Any attempt 


to put a case is a breach of trust that disqualifies him from the 
honourable fellowship of historians. 


That sounds creditable ; and if it means that Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford declines the pose of Spengler, whose little way it is to 
think himself one of the cosmic processes and seem to shake the 
spheres, it is even admirable. But history cannot be written 
without the putting of cases. Consider: what, for instance, is 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth about the burning of 
Cranmer, or the execution of Charles I., or the Revolution of 
1688 ? How is it possible to bear witness to such things without 
giving personal, and therefore partial and coloured, testimony ? 
A man must feel, or he should not write. Nay, further: is 
there, can there be, an abstract “ truth’ about such things at 
all? My questions are rhetorical, for I know the only answer I 
can give. About the burning of Cranmer there is Cranmer’s 
truth, and Mary’s truth, and Bonner’s truth. Also, in the great 
phrase we use so lightly, there is God’s truth ; but God’s truth 
is not for man to tell. The duty of such a being as man in such 
a world as the present is to speak as fully and honestly as his 
conscience and skill will let him. He bears record, and the 
record is true for him. 

Actually, there is no such thing as history ; there are only 
the works of the historians—just as there is no such thing as 
poetry or science, but only the utterances of the poets and 
scientists. Absolute history has no more existence than the 
Absolute to which Balthazar Claes sacrified happiness and life. 
Let us beware of absolutes, especially when they assume the 
majuscule! The historians (pace Dr. Wingfield-Stratford) must 
go on putting their cases as well as they can. We listen to the 
case put by Macaulay and the case put by Mr. Belloc, and we 
draw, not the “ right” conclusions, but the conclusions we are 
naturally inclined to draw. There is natural history in a sense 
other than zoological. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, for example, 
inclines naturally towards Disraeli and away from Gladstone. 
Why shouldn’t he ? 

His present work contains one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-two numbered pages disposed into four parts, entitled, 
‘* Catholic Civilisation,’ ‘‘ Protestant Civilisation,” ‘*‘ The Oli- 
garchy,” and ‘“‘ The Machine Age’’; the lines of division are 
easily conjectured. There is not a single map or table or dia- 
gram ; the footnotes are few and casual, and there is no array 
of authorities. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford does not propound any 
paradoxes or offer any perverse views. He still admires Magna 
Carta, and must expect to be called unscholarly by the young 
women who have recently taken a third in the school of modern 
history. His work is not a text-book, but a book for reading, 
a book for normal rational enjoyment, the kind of book reminis- 
cent of the days when history was written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen. 

The historian of civilisation must, of course, describe the 
development of architecture, literature, art, music and science : 
and to these activities of man the author gives many interesting 
pages. But I wonder if he has noticed how his manner changes 
in the course of the story ? The early part of the narrative has 
the close-knit texture of sober history ; the later has loosened 
into journalism. He is decisive about the comfortably far-off 
things. He is less easy with contemporaries. Thus, of Chaucer 
(whom he treated even better in the former work) he writes 
with sympathy and understanding ; of Bernard Shaw he writes 
just brightly and knowingly. A further indication of loosened 
grasp can be seen in the references to latter-day music. The 
writer who strikes a blow for the fame of Dunstable, speaks 
warmly of Tallis, Byrd and Gibbons, and lifts his voice in 
ringing praise of Purcell, should have something better to tell 
us of Elgar than that “ he says complacently in the twentieth 
century what Leighton and Tennyson were saying in the 
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nineteenth.” The author likes this sentence so much that he 
repeats it six hundred pages later with Watts substituted for 
Leighton. As far as I remember, he mentions no English 
musician between Purcell and Elgar, and none later than Elgar 
except Cyril Scott. In one place he is positive, and declares 
that ‘‘ music is an art in which the Victorian age had no pre- 
tensions to excel.”” But it was precisely the Victorian age that 
made our most lasting contribution to music since Purcell. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan cperas are unique, both as a criticism of 
Victorian life and as works of musical and dramatic art. To 
find a parallel for them we have to go as far and high as the 
operas of Mozart. Time is already on their side. Pinafore was 
produced just fifty years ago, and with its companions it has 
been running ever since. What other English music of fifty years 
ago is now extant? Dr. Wingfield-Stratford may think these 
pieces trivial ; but I beg him to regard his silence as a serious 
omission. As I have remarked elsewhere, we are unjust to the 
Victorian age if we disregard its great gift of laughing at itself. 
It was pre-eminently the age of nonsense. Edward Lear, 
Lewis Carroll and W. S. Gilbert could hardly have flourished at 
any other period. A history of civilisation rightly records the 
barbarous amusements of the elegant eighteenth century ; it 
should not disdain to record the humane laughter of the eminent 
nineteenth. The author’s touch is much firmer when he is 
discussing architecture. He is clearly interested, too, by our 
tradition of portraiture. In praise of Gandy, Greenhill, Riley 
and Richardson he speaks out loud and bold ; but he does not 
forget the greater men. His notes on Gainsborough and Sir 
Joshua could hardly be better. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has written a successful piece of 
humanised history in which the course of our culture is intel- 
ligibly traced. He is not deep; he is not a memorable writer ; 
he makes none of the penetrating judgments upon men and 
events that mark the great historian ; but the very sketchiness 
of his survey will be an attraction to those whom the activities 
of scientific historians have left with a conviction that history is 
something to suffer and not to enjoy. He is inclined a little to 
oblique reference, and at times he lets the level of his narrative 
fall through sheer lack of care. Strange forms like ‘“* Andrew 
Trollope,” ‘ portentious”” and ‘“ feality’’ have managed to 
evade his eye. But with all deductions made the book is a 
notable work, coming not far short of its aim. It will instruct 
because, in the best sense, it will amuse. 

The inferiority of history to poetry was long ago remarked by 
.\ristotle, who missed so little. It comes to no end. There is no 
beneficial purgation of the soul in it. It leaves us perplexed, 
darkened, almost despairing, 

But what good came of it at last ? 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
We ask, and ask; and there is no answer. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford concludes with a valediction forbidding us to mourn. 
Rightly read, he tells us, history will teach us to face facts 
steadily and to hope : 

till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 

He finds the solution of the world’s evils in Patriotism—the 
patriotism that is purged of selfish and ignoble aims and is 
another name for loyalty to mankind. Well, that is plainly a 
proper subject for hope. Optarim verius quam sperarim, as 
Thomas More remarks cynically at the end of his own celebrated 


hopes. GEORGE SAMPSON. 
TOUT PARIS 
Bohemian, Literary and Social Life in Paris. By Sistey 
HuppDLEsToN. Harrap. 21s. 
Mr. Huddleston’s reminiscences, which will certainly be 


the reader’s delight, are the reviewer’s despair. With most 
books of the kind he need only quote a few of the good stories, 
and his work is done. But with such a wealth of them as is 
provided here, the task of selection is too bewildering. Should 
it be a boulevard cynicism of Capus, a short homily by Courteline 
upon the author’s craft, a growl of Degas which is also a funda- 
mental truth on painting, or the following quatrain addressed 
by Max Beerbohm to Richard le Gallienne, on the latter’s 
prolonged residence in America : 

O, witched by American bars ! 

Pan whistles you home on his pipes ; 

We love you for loving the stars, 

But what can you see in the stripes ? 
It would seem as though Mr. Huddleston’s friends never uttered 
anything but bon mots, or as though he never met them except 


when they happened to be at their best. This appears improb- 
able, until the solution occurs that their brilliance must have 
depended to a considerable extent upon Mr. Huddleston himself, 
This is the art which reveals art, though he remains concealed. 
Unlike most memoirs, his are amazingly free from the persistently 
intrusive first person. He is content to let his friends talk as 
much as they like ; but it is to be doubted whether they would 
have talked half so well if he had not been there. 


Besides being good reading, the book has a message, and a 
refreshing one as well, however unconscious it may be. It 
shows what richness and vitality may still be found in life 
by one who sees it steadily and whole. Of course, Mr. 
Huddleston’s profession has given him an entry into many 
countries of the great Parisian continent which would be denied 
most people. He has already a passport which admits him 
equally to the Champs Elysées and Les Halles. But he has 
availed himself of it as few other travellers could. In an age 
when there is so pronounced a tendency to split into coteries, 
whose members cultivate a mutual admiration of each other, 
and a denigration of everybody else, he refuses prejudices and 
welcomes experiences. It is true that the book opens with a 
grumble about cocktails, but we feel that his quarrel with them 
lies mainly in the fact that they destroy the appetite. 

** Appetite ”’—in that word is to be found the key to the 
pleasure which these reminiscences give. They are the 
expression of a healthy and abundant appetite, whether for 
food and wine, books and art, or places and people. Whether 
it be the fine old liqueur of Anatole France or the crude vintage 
of James Joyce, Mr. Huddleston’s palate is ready for their 
appreciation. And his enjoyment of the rich red Léon Daudet 
steak yet leaves him eager for the Paul Valéry savoury. Inci- 
dentally, he whets our own appetites when he suggests an 
unknown dish, and speaks of Ludwig Lewisohn’s Case of Mr. 
Cump as “in my opinion one of the greatest novels of our 
time.” And we are the more willing to follow his recommenda- 
tion because he is a gourmet and not a gourmand; he draws 
the line at Miss Gertrude Stein’s American stew. 


His enthusiasm is tempered with sound judgment. Along 
with the host of anecdotes and the crowded portraiture there 
are passages of social and literary criticism worth careful 
pondering. On the subject of ‘‘ modern decadence,” he pleads 
admirably for a sense of proportion. Enjoy yourself, but 
don’t be a nuisance to other people—and to yourself as well— 
is his maxim; even be ridiculous, if you are sufficiently young 
and happy, but stop short of excess! It is a gentle and tolerant 
morality, and its limits are therefore the more just. So long 
as the Mountparnassians are really trying to do something, 
so they are worth while. It is only the posturing and the 
use of Bohemianism as a meaningless masquerade or an excuse 
for self-indulgence that he objects to. Otherwise the spirit of 
adventure and the widening of experience offered by the Latin 
Quarter are all to the good. Sexual abnormality he treats 
as a definite phenomenon, and one which calls for proper dis- 
cussion. But he has no patience with the stunters of abnor- 
mality, whether in life or literature, and regrets the manner 
in which present-day Paris is tainted by them. And on the 
question of indecent and alleged indecent literature, which is 
just now a very prominent one, he acutely remarks: “A 
book usually contains its own antiseptic.” 

Of the French themselves he points out a good many 
characteristics which usually escape notice, such as the fact 
that wit mostly comes from the South, or that the lecture is 
almost as much a feature of the French popular life as it is of 
the American. And most readers will be grateful to him for 
having pressed the claims of several writers who have not yet 
obtained in England the hearing that they deserve—Courteline, 
Bérand and Girandoux, for example. The pages on Isadora 
Duncan are a noble piece of writing, which will do much towards 
putting into proper perspective a much misunderstood woman. 
The epic, heroic struggles of Silvia Beach and Héléne Monnier 
on behalf of les Jeunes also receive their proper due. And the 
passage “in praise of Belloc” is both finely expressed and 
not as hackneyed a theme as it should be. 

The portraiture is always incisive and distinct. For Loie 
Fuller there is the happy phrase: ‘a fay of electricity.” 
Rodin we seem to understand better on being told “he could 
be lyrical about tripe.’ The procession never becomes a mere 


list of names, though one might complain that Moreas is rather 
hardly treated. A mention of his lack of ablution might be 
to some extent balanced by a reference to Les Stances, which 
in the reactionary movement of young France is perhaps as 
important in literature as Barrés in politics and Maurras in 
And the novels of Ribemont-Dessaignes might 


philosophy. 
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STAGE 
FAVOURITES 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The Windsor Beauties,” “ Regency Ladies,” etc. 
Frontispiece in colour by Lesley Blanche, and other illustrations. 
21s. net 
Daily News: “Mr. Melville has written some wonderfully character- 
istic studies of Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, Nance Oldfield, and a 
number of other actresses who have become part of the legend of the 
English Stage. Here we have the life of pleasure flavoured with the 
life of scandal—a mixture that is usually popular. For the most part 
the actresses are still excellent company, as they were when they were 
queens in the theatre.” Scotsman: “Characteristically gossiping.” 
Morning Post: “ Showing the author’s usual flair for . detail.” 


THE LAND OF THE 
FROZEN TIDE 


By LOUISE ROURKE 


Public Opinion: “One of the most vivid and realistic accounts of 
the Great North-West Territory of Canada which has been penned. 
It is obvious the author speaks of that which she knows.” Daily 
Mirror: “The reader is brought to close quarters with the everyday 
life of the Athabaskan Indians and learns something of the folklore, 
superstitions, and strange customs of the district.” Eastern Daily 
Press: “A valuable record of a chapter of pioneer endeavour which 
is by no means the least distinguished in the history of the Empire.” 
Liverpool Post: “Few of the many books about the North-West 
Provinces of Canada can have been written by women, and there 
should be a special welcome, therefore, for a good one.’ 
Profusely illustrated on art paper throughout, 21s. net 


Send for Autummal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
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PROUST By Give Bett. 5s. 


Mr. Bell attempts to disentangle and dis- 
cuss some of the qualities which make 
Proust unlike any other writer. He also 
attempts to relate Proust’s particular 
faults to his particular merits. 


TWELVE 





By V. Sackville- 


DAYS West. 10s. 6d. 
This is a sequel to ‘“ Passenger to 
Teheran” and describes a journey 
through the Bakhtiari Mountains. A first 


review in the Birmingham Mail says that 
Miss Sackville-West ‘can make literature 
of her travels.” 





By Virginia Woolf. 


ORLANDO : 


DEsMoND MacCartTHy in the Sunday Times:— 

“It is a pleasure to be among the first to hail a 
book which is beautiful and original, of a beauty 
and originality, too, which is not only certain to be 
at once recognized, but will continue, in my opinion, 


to seem beautiful and original to Teaders of the 
future.” 
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By Edwin Muir. 

No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Herbert Read. 


“A series indispensable to the busy student or 
teacher of letters.” The Observer. 


No. 5. 


“No publishing house keeps more abreast of the 
modern movement in poetry, criticism, and belles 
lettres than The Hogarth Press.” British Weekly. 
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have been mentioned as well as his talent as a musician. Poe, 
too, is spoken of as the only American writer who has seriously 
influenced French literature, but surely Whitman had much to 
do with the technique of French vers libre, and was a direct 
influence on the Unanimists, and hence of such forces as Romains 
and Duhamel. 

But these are three objections of very minute detail, perhaps 
hardly worth making. This book has rendered a real service 
to all who are interested in the life of France. It might well 
be made a text-book for students, as far as information is 
concerned. But it should be read by everyone who enjoys 


good writing, good stories, and the company of a good—and 
wise—companion. 


THE PRIVATEERS 


A Voyage Round the World. By Capt. Grorcr SHELVOcCKE. 
Seafarers’ Library. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Under the Red Jack. By C. H. J. Sniper. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 


It is the uncomfortable habit of modern research to be always 
upsetting our heroes from their pedestals and lifting our villains 
from the mire. Nothing, we begin to perceive, was ever so white 
or so black as the nineteenth century painted it. And among 
the “ stage villains ” of our grandparents none are more clearly 
due for rehabilitation, accompanied by a frank apology, than 
the privateer commanders of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. c 

Mr. G. E. Manwaring, the general editor of the Seafarers’ 
Library, has recently revived for us the personal narrative of 
one of the ablest and most gentlemanlike of them all—Commo- 
dore John Walker, who flourished and grew deservedly rich about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He now offers George 
Shelvocke—a better known name, because of his distant asso- 
ciation with Alexander Selkirk, and Dampier, and the original 
“plot” of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; but yet less known 
than he deserves. Shelvocke was a less reputable person than 
Walker. He had more than a touch of the buccaneer about him, 
and he sailed at a time (1719) when the pirates were still using 
the name “ privateer” or “ free trader ” 


to cover their own 
nefarious activities. 


He was suspected of cheating his owners, 
and Mr. W. G. Perrin, in a curiously hostile introduction which 
he contributes to this volume, seems to take it for granted that 
every charge against Shelvocke was true. Yet he managed to 
circumnavigate the globe, with a mutinous crew and unreliable 
officers, in circumstances which must have appalled any but 
the hardiest adventurer. English crews in those days were 
known all over the world as ** drunkards ”’ and “ English dogs,” 
but as very awkward customers in a fight. It was one of Shel- 
vocke’s men who shot an albatross (with a gun, not a cross-bow), 
and thus gave the poet his idea—though the ill results of the 
deed were not, as a fact, very terrible. Shelvocke is not a 
distinguished writer. He lifts most of his descriptions of scenery 
and people from Frezian or Woodes-Rogers. His narrative is 
plain and unadorned. But he has a great story to tell, and he 
adds many convincing little details to assist the general reader’s 
idea of seafaring life in those times. For instance, he is eccused 
by his enemies of deceiving other ships by hoisting Imperial 
colours—a black double-eagle on a yellow ground—which, at a 
distance might be mistaken for the pirate “ skull and cross- 
bones,”’ and so produce a prompt surrender. This is interesting, 
because the famous black flag of the pirates is hardly ever 
mentioned by contemporary writers, their usual ensign being 
plain blood-red. Shelvocke was, at any rate, a better man than 
either Clipperton or Betagh, his principal enemies, and judged 
on his achievements alone he deserves a high place among the 
privateer adventurers of the early eighteenth century. 

“The conduct of all privateers,” said Lord Nelson in 1804, 
** is, as far as I have seen, so near piracy that I can only wonder 
any civilised nation can allow them.” That, unfortunately, was 
the view of most naval officers. When the Navy was efficient 
the privateers were not needed, and when the Navy failed (as in 
Commodore Walker’s time) the privateers saved the situation 
and the Navy disliked them accordingly. For, as Sir John 
Fortescue would say, there was always the question of prize- 
money. Yet only seven years after the battle of Trafalgar, the 
privateers of Nova Scotia, organised quite unofficially by in- 
dividual enterprise, and without the slightest stain or hint of 
‘** piracy ” in their proceedings, were to co-operate with the few 
warships that could be spared from an overworked British Navy 
in dealing what Mr. Snider rightly describes as a shattering blow 
to the commerce of rebel America. Without their help the States 
of North America could never have been put in that state of 


siege which so powerfully influenced the result of the war of 
1812. Mr. Snider tells the story of these later privateer heroes 
with a fine gusto, and with a wealth of detail which indicates 
careful research. The Teazer and the Liverpool Packet, unro- 
mantic as they sound, are names which deserve to be remem- 
bered. Of course there was a certain »mount of “ dirty work,” 
but according to Mr. Snider it was nearly all on the American 
side. Abimelech Riggs, for instance, and his desperadoes of the 
Wily Renard—a significant name—were at the very bottom of 
the scale of privateering. And there were parties of ruffians in 
open boats (called “* shaving mills”) who would land where they 
could on the Canadian coast, rob the nearest houses and decamp, 
singing songs of liberty. But the Canadian privateers kept 
their hands clean, and—it must be confessed—their pockets 
filled ; and it is a notable fact that, on this one occasion in sea- 
faring history, they were even on terms of mutual respect and 
friendship with the officers of the King’s ships. 


FOUR ESSAYISTS 


A Conversation with an Angel. 
7s. 6d. 

Reading for Pleasure and Other Essays. 
Methuen. 5s. 


The Delight of Great Books. 
Grayson. 8s. 6d. 
The Green Man. By Roserr Lynp (“ Y. Y.’’). 


Mr. Belloc’s pen is the weapon of a master. That is one 
thing the reader is aware of whenever he takes up a Belloc 
book, and no less clearly if it be a volume of reprinted essays— 
like this one of the delectable title—than if it be a new excursion 
into history. Mr. Belloc’s essays, one would guess, cost him, as 
a rule, a minimum of labour; though there are notable excep- 
tions, among which we may reckon the pointed discussion 
included here of the translator’s task. Mr. Belloc can discourse 
joyously on a broomstick, on the “ Ifs *’ of human history, on 
anything—the subject does not matter to him in the least. He 
pretends to be no critic, to be unconcerned about the customary 
ways of judging books and authors. But that will not do, for 
he can do it with the best of them—see, for example, the short 
paper on Dickens. Nor is there in A Conversation with an 
Angel anything better than the very fine essay on Gibbon 
as a supreme writer, which many of our readers may remember 
originally appeared in our columns. The essay on Renan, 
by-the-bye, contains a quoted saying that Religion to-day 
has no enemies worthy of it. Mr. Belloc has overlooked 
Renan’s own recorded statement that they are few in number 
who can claim to be qualified for a rejection of the Christian 
faith. 

Not only does Mr. Ellis Roberts read for pleasure: he is one 
of the most accomplished of the small company of critics who 
have the gift of enhancing the joy of other people’s journeys 
among books. The wide range of his essays is remarkable and 
their unfailing excellence still more so. Mr. Roberts is altogether 
his own man. He follows no fashions of the hour, and he is 
independent for the best of all reasons: he knows it all. He 
has no need to bluff, as only too many critics, including some of 
the famous, have been known to do. No one carries his learning 
more easily than Mr. Roberts, and one may depend upon his 
soundness. He knows, for example, that the making or the 
judging of literature is a whole process, not the exercise of a 
particular faculty or the expression of a single mood. ‘* Anything 
which tends to reduce the part played by the mind in art is a 
retrograde, dangerous tendency.” ‘That is a true word, and the 
principle behind it enables Mr. Roberts to say scores of suggestive 
and convincing things about men as wide apart from one another 
as Swift and Coleridge, Wesley and Kipling, Donne and Lincoln, 
Pepys, Ibsen, and * Saki.” Reading for Pleasure, in a word, is 
one of the most delightful books of its kind. 

One good sentence from Mr. Ellis Roberts may be noted as 
being addressed in advance to the author of The Delight of Great 
Books. Mr. John Erskine, when he is not illuminating the 
private lives of Sir Galahad or Helen of Troy, professes English 
literature in the vast Columbia University. He has a grudge 
against “ literary scholarship,” sees no good in the biographers, 
and does not believe that in the colleges literature is treated as 
an art. Mr. Roberts would tell him that all criticism which 
separates the work from the author is “ dry, dusty, and essentially 
futile’ But Mr. Erskine, as a matter of fact, having taken a 


By HirarreE Beuioc. Cape 
By R. Exits RoBerts. 
By Joun Erskine. Nash and 


Methuen. 5s. 


stand in his opening essay, proceeds straightway to abandon it. 
He cannot speak of Chaucer and Shakespeare without discussing 
** sources,” and, indeed, he has no wish to, for, contradicting 
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himself flagrantly, he announces that ‘“ our understanding of 
the Canterbury Tales depends upon our knowing how it all 
began.’ Precisely, and Mr. Erskine, after all, is an admirable 
and enjoyable guide among the masterpieces. His unravelling 
of the fable of The Faerie Queene is an exceedingly neat piece of 
work ; his retelling of Paradise Lost, which he calls surprisingly 
the earliest expression of the modern spirit, is equally good. 
His students in New York are to be felicitated upon their 
possession of Professor Erskine. But should he tell them that 
Candida is the best comedy of our era ? 

It is more than fifteen years since ‘“* Y. Y.” made his first 
contribution to these columns, and The Green Man is the eighth 
volume of the series made out of those New STATESMAN essays— 
punctual as they are adroit; witty, tolerant, ingenious—the 
best talk of the most welcome of callers. Here are twenty- 
seven more of them, as varied and charming as his best in the 
earlier selections. The volume opens with a meditation upon 
the terrifying difficulty of mastering the A.B.C. of any subject 
or any task—driving a car for preference—and ends with the 
portrait of a mean little fruiterer who cheated not without 
charm. Here as always Mr. Lynd is happy in his knowledge 
that among subjects for the essayist there are no great and no 
small; each one in his hands yields its quota of significance 
and humour. He has perfected a style that is the envy of his 
contemporaries, since it allows him to make his comment 
according to his mood with a happy certainty that it will exactly 
fit the theme of the day. S.K. R. 


THE QUEEN OF THE BLUES 


Mrs. Montagu. By 
Howe. 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Montagu was not the only member of her family to 
aspire to literary fame. ‘* Mrs. Scott,” writes Horace Walpole, 
‘“* sister of Mrs. Montagu, has written a life of Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
—no-—she has not written it, she has extracted it from his 
own account, and no dentist at a fair could draw a tooth with 
less grace.” But it is a long step from a travelling dentist to 
the lady Dr. Johnson dubbed ‘ Queen of the Blues.” 

In modern speech, ‘‘ Bluestocking’’ is a term applied to 
“ladies of learning and literary accomplishments, especially 
those who air their erudition in a manner pedantic and 
unwomanly.” The first of these conditions Mrs. Montagu 
fulfilled, but not the second, unless we would take Nathaniel 
Wraxall’s peevish word for it that she was dictatorial, senten- 
tious and lacking in taste. For above all, Mrs. Montagu was 
a@ woman of sense; she possessed great powers of deliberation 
and a remarkable strength of will. She knew what she wanted, 
and she got it, keeping within bounds her vanity, and a certain 
ostentatiousness which she never wholly overcame, and to 
which most of her unimportant enmities may be attributed. 
Mrs. Vesey might excel her in sympathy and charm, Mrs. 
Thrale in brilliance and wit ; to Mrs. Montagu fell the glory 
of being the Madame du Deffand, on a smaller scale, of London. 
To receive in her circle literary lights, to take part in literary 
discussions and skirmishes, to uphold her protégés and be 
recognised as a power—this, in an age when women had not 
as yet established themselves upon Parnassus, was the reward 
of her learning. Even her quarrel with Dr. Johnson added to 
her radiance, if it did not do credit to her taste. Moreover, 
she was the first woman to attack a serious piece of criticism. 

Such, briefly, is the subject of Mr. Busse’s study, and he warns 
us from the beginning that he finds the survival of the 
** Montagu legend” hard to explain, thus raising no false hopes 
in his reader’s mind that the enigma will be solved upon the last 
page. Mrs. Montagu left no “‘ works” to dazzle posterity ; 
her letters are mediocre ; she was never notorious in the Chud- 
leigh way, nor can any supreme intellectual brilliance be claimed 
for her. Then what is all the fuss about? Mr. Busse is at a 
loss. Nor is this the only knot that he has failed to untie. 
Why did Elizabeth Robinson, good-looking, sprightly and 
admired, marry Mr. Montagu, thirty years older than herself, 
and of no great personal charm? Mr. Busse is ‘ mystified,” 
despite Elizabeth’s own declarations that “there is no end of 
the bad consequences of an unhappy marriage,’ and that 
* living in a cottage on love is certainly the worst diet and the 
worst habitation one can find out.” 

That Mrs. Montagu possessed an almost superfluous fund of 
common sense and caution is demonstrated by all who have 
written about her. She wanted a good and safe marriage ; 
presumably she looked many times before she leapt, and Mr. 
Busse must accede that she never regretted her choice. 


Joun Busse. Representative Women. 


For 


love affairs of all kinds Mrs. Montagu had a supreme contempt, 
Her character was incapable 


and something approaching horror. 


of so spontaneous a feeling. ‘‘ You and I, who have never been 
in love,” she could write to Mrs. Carter, and her biographer is 
forced to admit that ‘“‘ to love, with its surrenders and renuncia- 
tions, Elizabeth remained a stranger.’ How then can he 
find, at the end of the book, that she “‘ loved and was deeply 
loved in return”? Respected, certainly—but that was another 
matter. 

Mr. Busse’s essay falls below the level of many of the vivid 
studies in this series. He has patiently collected the facts of 
Mrs. Montagu’s life; but, more interested in discovering that 
she never wore blue stockings than in attempting to reconstruct 
either her character or her fame, he has missed the point of 
his own essay. Her character at least he ought to have revealed 
to us. For her fame, perhaps Mr. Busse does not agree with 
Mr. George Moore that “ every Don Juan will tell you that the 
only women worth while are learned women.” 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


A History of Political Thought in the XVIth Century. 
ALLEN. Methuen. 21s. 


In the forty years since Mr. Allen left Balliol with a first in 
Modern History, he has published, if we are not mistaken, 
nothing in book form but a wise and eloquent little livre de 
circonstance in 1915, called Germany and Europe. But he has 
read, thought, and taught enough in those years to fill with things 
worth saying more volumes than one. To read him is like 
talking to a shy man about himself; you wish it were easier to 
draw him out and yet you know that if it were, it would not be so 
well worth doing. His new book is more than five hundred 
pages long, but its chief defect is that it is too short. There 
are some pages in this rather formidable looking volume which 
are simply the very best kind of talk lit up with “ the sober 
colouring of an eye that hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality,” 
and there is not one on which something shrewd and sensible 
is not said. Mr. Allen never gets angry and very seldom lets 
himself go, but one could not wish for a safer or more stimulating 
guide over his chosen field. 

Welcome, indeed, is such a guide through that menagerie of 
generalisers, the zoological garden of sixteenth century political 
theorising. It is the easiest thing in the world for a modern 
thinker, who gets among the lions and the parrots of the age of 
intolerance, to begin to roar or squawk on his own account, and 
there are libraries full of the books of people who cannot think 
of Luther and Calvin, Mariana and Machiavelli, without losing 
their tempers and their reasoning powers. Mr. Allen, being 
human, can no doubt lose his on oceasion, but he is too keen a 
naturalist to do it among zoological specimens ; what he wants 
to do in the sixteenth century is to make the books and the 
circumstances explain the men. His attitude is not superior ; 
it is just detached. He is not by any means sure that ** modern 
thought,”’ whatever that may mean, is better or wiser than the 
thought of the past; he has observed that there are, in most 
ages, a few men who can think fairly straight and see beyond 
their noses. When they are thinking about society, their 
views are bound to reflect the political conditions under which 
they are formed, but they need be none the worse for that. At 
any rate, we, whose opinions are likewise a reflection of our own 
surroundings, are in no position to lay down the law. Mr. Allen 
explicitly says that if he has written his book as he should, no 
one will be able to say what his own opinion is on any of the 
questions discussed, or whether he has one. 

How is it possible, he asks, rationally to believe that a thinker 
is meritorious or important because one happens to agree with 
him? If you visit the Zoo with Mr. Allen, he will not encourage 
you to congratulate yourself on your superiority to the lower 
creation. This attitude of his, at once rigorous and humble, 
the attitude of a judge who wants not merely to confirm the rich 
in their possessions and restrain the vicious poor, but to get at 
the truth through all the evidence there is, has its drawbacks. 
It tends to inhibit epigram. ‘*‘ Had there been no Luther 
there could never have been a Louis XIV.,” is either too good 
or too bad to be true ; that Calvin was the father of democratic 
government is as unlikely to be accurate as that the unfortunate 
Machiavelli’s little book was responsible for the Partition of 
Poland. Mr. Allen knows too much about books and writers 
to overestimate their influence. A shipwrecked sailor has been 
known to support life on a desert island without having so much 
as heard of Robinson Crusoe, and Thomas Cromwell did not need 
either Luther or Machiavelli to tell him that the monasteries 
were too rich. 


By J. W. 
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“Cosmopolitan Britons .... rank the 
Lancia as perhaps the second or 


third best car in the world for general 





cosmopolitan purposes, and absolutely 
first without any exception whatso- 


ever for certain specialised uses.” 








Mr. R. E. Davidson, writing 


in the “NEW STATESMAN.” 
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London Distributors : 
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18, Berkeley Street, W. 1. Telephone : Mayfair Jo. 
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But a man who is made that way cannot help putting a great 
deal of himself and of his times into a book. Mr. Allen is most 
at home and most tantalisingly brief when he is suggesting with 
characteristic acuteness and diffidence how much of human 
nature and of the sixteenth century there is in More’s Utopia 
and Bodin’s Republic, Calvin’s Institutes and Guicciardini’s 
History, and in that spate of tracts and pamphlets poured out 
by Luther and his less prolific and inspired contemporaries. 

True that, as Mr. Allen observes, the characteristic thought 
of the age is not always to be found in its masterpieces. Sir 
Thomas More was not typical of Tudor England ; his sympathy 
and subtlety isolated him among his contemporaries, and his 
best thought was inspired by a passionate reaction against the 
ideas of his age. And yet he, like his few peers among the great 
thinkers of all time, would not have been what he was but for 
the soil from which he sprang. His century would be incomplete 
without him and he without his century. 

The melancholy thing about sixteenth century political thought 
as a whole is the bankruptcy in which it issued. As Mr. Allen 
describes it, its history is a long rearguard action against the 
idea of the soveriegn legislator. That magnificent conception 
of divine law ruling the world through man as its humble inter- 
preter, which came down to the days of Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. from the Middle Ages, could not survive the era of the Wars 
of Religion. It was smashed to pieces in the savage struggle 
of which Luther was the herald. And there was deadly weariness 
and disillusion in the impulse which turned men at the end of the 
century to the blind worship of the State. Anything for order ; 
accept without question the commands of any superior however 
earthly, in the faint hope that obedience may mean a respite 
from anarchy. And yet, all the way through the century, 
the antidote was developing. The doctrine specifically denied 
by Calvin became the inspiration of the Calvinists, and the 
sacred right of rebellion took its place alongside of the monarch’s 
right divine. So, with the turn of the century, the stage was 
set for a new age, an age which saw the enthronement of Louis 
XIV. and the execution of Charles I., and which was to complete 
the long series of links between the Geneva of Calvin and the 
Geneva of Rousseau. 


A STELLAR VOYAGE 


New Argonautica. By W. B. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

The epic was killed when epic poets forsook movement for 
meditation, comment and description. The long poems which 
nobody can read, which nobody except Dr. Saintsbury has 
read—poems like Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clearchus or Chamber- 
layne’s Pharronnida—owe their unreadableness to many reasons ; 
but the chief is that the poet does not succeed in that strong 
motion which is the life of an epic. The movement need not 
be always rapid—it is slow at times in the 4neid and in Paradise 
Lost ; but it must always be the motion of a river, not the 
stillness, however broken at times by storms, of a lake. Mr. 
Masefield would not call his narrative poems epical; but they 
have at least that quality of the epic ; and there are no other 
modern poems that have. 

Mr. Henderson’s long poem deserves our respect, our admira- 
tion. There are in it not a few passages of beauty, and many 
of thought and of sound comment ; but it is lamentably without 
the true movement of the epic. This is the more unfortunate 
because his subject emphatically demands movement. The 
spirits of Drake, of Walter Raleigh, of Ponce de Leon (a modern 
soul representing the old Spanish soldier who died in Florida) 
and of Nufez de Vaca in a new and heavenly Argo, go on a 
voyage among the stars in search of a better universe than 
this. Mr. Henderson has read widely and deeply. 
familiar with astronomy. 
character. 


The 


DravYTON HENDERSON. 


He is 
He has a clear, if simple, sense of 
But he has no power of telling a story ; not for a 
moment do we see the new Argo “ capable of star-space,”’ nor 
the bent backs of its crew, nor its dangerous adventures in the 
interstellar regions. At the best we have the spirits of his 
heroes describing their adventures, or himself telling us that 
things were so and so; but never a splash from the Milky Way 
s felt, and the night remains painfully uncloven by the prow 
of the supernatural ship. While the Argo, we are told, is 
plunging through space, we feel that she is really becalmed, 
and that Drake and Raleigh are talking interminably of unreal 
voyages in an unrealised ocean. As the poet says: 
Zven so 

The new point seemed no nearer. Cosmic time 
Was weary, and more blind than starkest prime 
Surrounding darkness. 


As the ship goes on from star to star the heroes talk, and 
in their conversation there is much that is effective and lovely ; 
but you cannot make an epic out of this. There would have 
been no Odyssey if we had only had Odysseus’ stay with 
Nausicaa. Mr. Henderson is at his best in descriptive work, 
when he descends to earth: 

And no day was so silent but some word 

Of a remote untender Beauty stirred 

My heart that way: the blue wall of the sea, 
With islands on its verge, of mystery ; 

Shells vocal of great deeps ; the purple glow 
That courses after violent waves that flow 
Back to the sea across a yellow sand ; 
Hibiscus bells, and humming birds that stand 
On points of air before them, with such wings 
That eyes scarcely discover their quiverings. 

His love for tropical scenery, his meditation on tropical 
nights, his keen interest in the history of our people—all these 
can move him into verse which is eloquent, sincere and often 
beautiful ; but in the absence of a quicker narrative power none 
of his gifts will avail in the making of an epic poem. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Industries in the United States. [dited by H. T. 

Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

This volume consists of a number of chapters, of very unequal 
value, dealing with various leading American industries. It does 
not pretend to cover the whole field—mining, for example, is not 
dealt with at all—and the selection of industries for treatment seems 
to be somewhat haphazard. Many of the chapters are written 
by leading business men and experts in the industries described ; 
and the result is to confirm the view that successful business activity 
is bad for the literary style. The book, however, contains a good 
deal of useful information, and some of the chapters are readable 
as well as informative. There is, for example, a distinctly interesting 
section on American banking, and another on the chemical industries, 
Few will read through the whole book: but many will find in it a 
few interesting chapters, or a useful quarry for reference. 

The Transgressor. By AnrHony Ricuarpson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

In a post-war story of adventure Mr. Richardson takes us no 
farther than from a small west of England fishing port to the French 
Riviera, where, however, we meet with human nature at its starkest. 


Representative 
WarsnHnow. 
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PYIAMAS ¢ SOFT 


means clean and comfortable wear. 


<< SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


They remain unharmed by constant 
visits to the laundry, and _ for 
Cut, Style and Finish, they will 
satisfy the most fastidious of tastes. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Out- If any difficulty in obtaining, 





tters and Stores. Look for | write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 
: > Re Saeed oy ee ~ 143M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
re Serene ee spniiaeaees London, E.C.1, for name of your 
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A copy of the Full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
Application will be made ito the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for petmission to deal in the Shares of this Issue 





The Subscription List will close on or before Tuesday, the 6th November, 1928. 





SELECTED INVESTMENTS TRUST, LTD. 


(Incorporated on the 1st day of May, 1925, under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - - 


£300,000 


wIVIDED INTO 300,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, OF WHICH 100,000 HAVE BEEN ISSUED AND ARE FULLY PAID UP. 


Issue of 100,000 Shares of £1 each, at 22s. Od. per Share 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


1s. Od. per Share on Application; 


2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment, including 2s. premium; 


and the balance as and when required in calls of not more than 5s. each and at intervals of not less than three months. , 
Applicants who so desire may pay in full on Allotment, in which case their Shares will participate proportionately in the 

interim dividend to be paid in January next and afterwards will rank for dividend equally with the existing fully-paid Shares. 
Preferential consideration in allotment will be given to applications from existing shareholders who apply on the form provided. 





Directors : 

HENRY MALCOLM GRAHAM (Chairman and 
Court, West Byfleet, ourrey. 

CHARLES HERBERT DADE (Director of Electrical and Industrial Investment Com- 
pany, Limited), Crosshand, Chislehurst Road, Bickley, Kent. 

FREDERICK JOHN ELWORTHY, Grove Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

ERIC GORDON UNDERWOOD, Barrister-at-Law (Director of Everyman's Co- 
Operative Investment Trust, Limited), 32, Ovington Square, London, S.W. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL WALKER (Chairman of Anglo-Eastern Finance Corporation, 
Limited), Torwood, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 


Managing Director), Sheerwater 


Bankers : 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 95, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Stock Exchange Branch, 21, Austin Friars, London, 
E.C. 2. 

Solicitors: MAWBY & BARRIE, 101, Salisbury House, London, E.C. 2. 

Auditors: GANE, JACKSON, JEFFERYS & FREEMAN, Chartered Accountants, 
66. Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. : 

Brokers: RUSSELL WALKER & CO., 27, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2. 

Secretaries and Registered Office : FITZPATRICK, GRAHAM & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 95a, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 





ABRIDGED 


Selected Investments Trust, Limited, was formed in May, 1925, as an Investment 
Trust Company. The Company has established valuable connections by which it can 
secute paiticipations in profitable business, and in the opinion of the Directors moré 
facilities will be available in the future than hitherto for the employment of its 
funds in this way. 

The advantages of Investment Trust Companies are well known 
do the means of investing funds at a higher rate of interest than can be ordinarily 
obtained by individua] investors. This method of investing relieves the large in- 
vestors of the trouble of searching out snitable investments and the continua) 
anxiety of watching over them, and provides for the small investor a form of averag- 
ing which he cannot secure for himself. It also provides facilities which would not 
otherwise be available for spreading risks over a number of carefully selected invest- 
ments. To both the large and small investor it affords the benefit of experienced selec- 
tion and the economy of collective dealing. The demand for stocks of companies 


of this nature is particularly keen, and shows that the benefits mentioned are fully 
tecognised by the investor. 


, affording as they 





The Directors, believing that Shares in an established Trust Company such as this 
are an attractive investment tc small shareholders as well as wealthy capitalists, have 
made arrangements whereby intending investors can acquire an interest in the Com- 
pany by pay‘ng 3e. 6d. per Share at fhe outset and the balance of 18s. 6d. per Share 
spread over a period. 

The Articles of Association provide that the Directors shall not without the sanction 
of the Company in General Meeting invest in or upon any one investment or security 
(not being a British Government Security) any sum or sums in the aggregate exceed- 
ing 5 per cent. ot the aggregate of the paid-up Share Capital and outstanding Deben- 
tures or Debenture Stock of the Company for the time being. 

The Investments on 2nd July, 1928 (numbering 155), were distributed as follows :- 
Government and Debenture Stocks 
Preference Shares 
Ordinary Shares 


38 per cent. 
mat eceee 22 per cent, 
NWs Celnwite bined cadsercubue Nee) qwabewnesessh once 40 per cent 
» its inception the Company has paid the following dividends: 

Year ended ist July, 1926 

Year ended 1st July, 1927 

Year ended 2nd July, 1928 





7 per cent. 
7 per cent. 
715 per cent 


The following is a eopy of the Audited Balance Sheet of the C mpany as at 2nd 
July, 1928 :— . 
To Share Capita}— 
Authorised : £ s d. z 6. d 
150,000 Shares o? £1 each 150,000 0 0 a 
Issued : 
100,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 100,000 0 0O 
Share Premium Acoount eo ~ ee + 1,250 0 0 
Less Proportion of Expenses re Increase of 
Capital sks ee oe us . ° 1,250 0 0O 
Capital Reserve Account— 
Zalance, as per last Balance-sheet .. ne 2,000 0 0O 
Add—Transferred from Realisation Account 2,000 0 O 
Revenue Reserve Account— sy eee 
Balance, as per last Balance-sheet : 5 . 1,500 0 O 
Add—Traneferred from Revenue Account . 1,500 0 O 
: - 3,000 O O 
Realisation Account 
Net Profit on Sales of Investment ; oa 9,318 13 3 
Deduct— 
Written off Book Value of Invest 
ments 5 “ i es -. £6,963 9 1 
Proportion of Expenses re Increase 
of Capital . a : 355 4 2 
Transferred to Capital Reserve 2,000 0 O 
——__— 9,318 13 3 
<< .e) ewee 
Sundry Loans ae = 813 1 8 
Loan from Bankers (secured) oe 10,068 6 9 
» Bank Overdraft with Interest thereon (secured) 43,825 19 1 
, Unclaimed Dividends ‘ia é a 1216 3 
» Sundry Creditors = es . = 2,455 8 O 
» Revenue Account— 


Net Profit for year to d 
Add—Balance brought 





, subject to Income Tax 7,208 9 9 





forward from last year 235 13 3 
less—Transferred to Revenue Re 7,444 3 0 
eerve Account — .. £1,500 0 0 
Interim Dividend at the rate of 
& p.c. p.a, less Income Tax paid 
1 Jan., 1938 i , 1,929 17 11 
Income Pax 5511 1 


3,485 9 0 


3,958 14 0 








Ss. 
PROSPECTU a P — 
By Cash at Bank .. < _ ne ‘ie a . # 651 2 2 
rest s, at Cost or under (a er attache 
; = ee ee ee, 164,345 15 1 
» Loan (against Security) we es ae i - 1,850 0 0 
»» Sundry Debtors and Debit Balances... oe : 1,287 8 6 
, Expenses re Increase of Capital .. . 1,605 4 2 
Less—Written off to Share Pre 
mium Account. ; < ..£1,250 0 0 
Written off to Realisation Account 355 4 2 
1605 4 2 


_ 


i. M. GRAHAM, eee 
W. RUSSELL WALKER, } Directors. £168,134 5 9 





AUDITORS’ yo tong - 
To the Shareholders of Selected Investments Trust, Limited. ; 
Owe have examined the above Balance Sheet, dated 2nd July, 1928, and have obtained 
all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance 
Sheet (with the Schédule of Investments attached, which we have certified) is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown 
by the Books of the Company. 
GANE, JACKSON, JEFFERYS & FREEMAN, Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 

66, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2, 6th July, 1928. 

It is the practice of the Directors to issue with the Annual Report and Accounts a 
detailed list of the Company’s investments. _ 

A valuation ot the investments at 2nd July, 1928, showed that the market price was 
substantially in excess of the book value, since when a further material increase was 
taken place. 

The Lesa preliminary expenses have been written off. The premium on the shares 
now offered exceeds the estimated amount of the expenses of this issue, and this 
premium will be used towards extinguishing such expenses. 

The Articles provide that all profits on the realisation of Investments shall be 
credited to a Realisation Reserve Account, which shall be treated for all purposes as a 
Capital Reserve and not be available for distribution as dividend, but shall be available 
for depreciation or contingencies. 

The present issued Capital of the Company is £100,000 in 100,000 Shares of £1 
each, all of which were subscribed for cash as follows:— 


Year ending Ist July, 1926 10,000 
” 9 lst July, 1927 a oe 40,000 
” 2nd July, 1928 wie . 50,000 


No underwriting commission was paid in respect of the issue of the above shares. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and the 
Contract and Audited Balance Sheet can be inspected at Messrs. Mawby & Barrie, of 
101, Salisbury House, E.C. 2, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. on any day 
on which the subscription list remains open. 

Full Prospectuses, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and 


Application Forms can be obtained at the offices of the Company and from the Bankers, 
Brokers or Solicitors of the Company. 





APPLICATION FORM. 

This Form may be filled up and forwarded to National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 95, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 (or any other Branch), or Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 21, 
Austin Friars, E.C.2 (or any other Branch), together with a remittance for the 
amount payahle on application. 


ELECTED INVESTMENTS TRUST, LIMITED. 


ISSUE OF 
100,000 Shares of £1 each at £1 2s. 


To the Directors of SELECTED INVESTMENTS TRUST, LIMITED, 
95a, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of @.......... , being a deposit of Is. 
per share on application for.............+.. Shares of £1 each, I/we hereby request you 
to allot me/us that number of Shares and I/we agree to accept such Shares, or any 
less number that may be allotted to me/us, upon the terms of the Full Prospectus dated 
lst November, 1928, and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
the Company, and I/we authorise you to place my/our name(s) upon the Register ot 
Members in respect of any Shares so allotted to me/us, and I/we agree to pay the 
amount due on allotment, and the balance as provided in the Prospectus. 

Signature 


Gee: GE GU wa siecicccciweesanve 


Address 


Description 


NG. vcs niuains asetatbapasseonenecscuwntbeecaianss beg IEeaen nape cunanemaeai etapa ass 
(State if Mr., Mre., or Miss). PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 
Cheques should be drawn payable to ‘‘ Bearer" and crossed ‘‘ Selected Investments 


Trust, Limited.” Any alteration from “Order” to “ Bearer” should be signed by 
the Drawer 


No receipt will be issued fer payment on application, but an acknowledgment will 
be forwarded in due course by letter of allotment. 
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In the petty society of Monckton Pyne, Captain Nolan and his wife 
occupy a respected position. But all is not well with them, for 
Nolan is really one Rylands who, years ago, while chief engineer 
of a ship, at the virtual command of the owners, violated the 
regulations, and so was responsible for a fatal accident that 


broke his career. Suddenly comes a command that he dare not 
disobey. It sends him, as overseer of a gang of French convicts 


making a new motor road, to the South of France. On the day 
he reaches the camp, there has come to the neighbourhood a French 
fille de joie, a fierce and beautiful little savage. And thenceforward 
till the end of the story the destinies of the captain, the girl, and 
the convicts march riotously together. 


Twelve Days. By V. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Sackville-West says in her preface that she was unable for 
some time to see how she was to make a book out of the Persian 
journey here recorded. Her hesitation is surprising, for the adventure 
was unusual and, as the reader will discover for himself, it falls into 
perfect shape in Twelve Days. The journey, undertaken in the 
spring, was from Isfahan across the Bakhtiari mountains—that is 
along the route traversed by the Bakhtiari tribe twice every year; 
in the spring from the parched plains to the higher pastures, in the 
autumn down again to the plains. Miss Sackville-West and her 
four companions met this moving stream of primitive life, the Bakhtiari 
driving al] their possessions before them, and realised that there are 
still regions and communities which civilisation has been utterly 
unable to touch. The contrast to this picture is provided by the 
party’s debouching upon a fine new motor road running into the fields 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, where they found an outpost of 
Westernism with all the conveniences. The mental jolt at the 
journey’s end leads Miss Sackville-West to speculate upon the vision 
of a Persia completely closed to the West by a despot such as Asia 
could certainly not produce, for the purpose of working out a national 
destiny behind implacable walls. Thirty-two photographs add to 
the value of a book that is a delightful thing to read and to 
give away. 


The Silken East. By V. C. Scorr O'Connor. 


Travels in French Indo-China. By H. 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

It is a quarter of a century since Mr. Scott O'Connor published 
The Silken East, a book that by reason of its fullness of description 
and illustration has held its place as the best, or at any rate the most 
attractive, account of Burma and its people. Mr. O’Connor was in 
the Government service while the country, still in process of settlement, 
offered every kind of enjoyable opportunity to the young Briton in 
an official position. He produced his book in enthusiastic appreciation 
of the people, their achievements, and their ways, and for this reissue 
he has written a preface in which he recalls the old delights, says 
that his memories are untinged with regret, and adds that there is 
little in his record, which kept away from politics, calling for correction. 
There are some 200 illustrations, for the most part photographs of 
unusual excellence. The fact that there are so many of them doubtless 
accounts for the price of this ‘first cheap edition,” as it is called, not 
being under a guinea. Mr. Hervey is an American who, on going 
to French Indo-China, developed an interest in the ruins of the 
ancient Khmer civilisation at Angkor and Wat-Phu. The latter 
place is the one to which Mr. Hervey gives particular attention and 
about which his own investigations were made. His book, however, 
is not by any means overladen with archeology. On the contrary, 
it is full of light travel stuff—of descriptions of the native life and 
conversations with Frenchmen and others—the whole written in the 
tourist’s cheery temper. 


SACKVILLE- WEST. 


21s. 


Thornton 


Hutchinson. 
HERVEY. 


About Motoring 
ETCETERAS 


‘ x JHEN the new chassis has finally been selected, it 
remains to provide a perfect equipment ; or, more 
frequently, when several chassis tie with equal 
marks, considerations of equipment govern a decision. The 
most tiresome problem of all confronts drivers who dislike 
saloon bodies, for the design of all-weather stops is practically 
stagnant, and few of them are really silent, draught-proof and 
easy to handle. The Humber version is probably the best 
developed of these tops, but the Rover construction is very 
firm and quiet. When a saloon is desired, the choice is 
embarrassing indeed. Analysis suggests that the prime con- 
sideration concerns the relative merits of all-steel construction 
(quiet, offering protection in a smash, cheap to buy, expensive 
to repair); fabric preferably on Weymann lines (quiet, light, 
expensive to buy, cheap to repair, easily crushed in a serious 
collision) ; aeroplane type, as built by Gordon England (very 
light, very quiet, dear to buy); and the ordinary coach-built 
patterns, which have little to recommend them nowadays. 


The technical basis of the saloon being determined, there 
is still a host of quite important details to be faced. Shall it 
have a roof which can be opened at will? Conversant with 
the struggles of more than one designer in this field, I am stil] 
very dubious whether these roofs will remain silent and water. 
tight without regular attention, though the obvious enthusiasm 
of their vendors has made me less dogmatic than I used to be, 
On the whele, I should prefer to obtain a fair outlook in lovely 
scenery by insisting upon low seating (nobody can see much 
from a high rear seat); slender pillars; six lights; and a fair 
roof clearance. When luggage can be stored inside a proper 
boot without any strapping, it is a blunder to use a naked 
grid. Two very wide doors are far more convenient for the 
passengers than the usual quartette of narrow doors. But 
wide doors must be very substantially hinged; they obstruct 
narrow pavements whenever they are open; and they can 
never be opened at all in many private garages, which are 
only a few inches wider than the car. It is, of course, a blunder 
of the first water to sell a saloon without locks; every saloon 
should have bolts inside all doors but one, and the last door 
should have a first-class lock. One of the brands of non-flying 
glass is a sheer necessity. It always costs more than the 
dangerous varieties, but one might almost as well submit to 
being shelled on the Carso as face a smash in a closed car 
glazed with any glass capable of converting itself into a barrage 
of flying razors. Pneumatie upholstery gives no trouble in 
use, and can be adjusted to any desired degree of softness, 
Many elderly persons find it necessary to use air cushions with 
stuffed spring upholstery on long runs, so why not depend 
altogether on air ? 

* * a 

Few private owners comprehend how much more carefully 
a chassis must be selected for use with a closed body. Almost 
any modern car is satisfactorily quiet in its open form. But 
comparatively few of the cheap or medium-priced chassis are 
really worth a closed body. Noisy enough when new, they 
are apt to become quite intolerably noisy in their second year 
when wear and maladjustments have swollen the _ elusive 
orchestra of petty sounds which might pass almost unnoticed 
beneath open coachwork. The cheaper the chassis the more 


SELECT THE “CURE” 
YOUR HEALTH NEEDS. 


For their patients who cannot afford 
to take the “ Cure ”’ at the Spa selec- 
ted for their complaint many doctors 
are prescribing the Water of the 
Spring in the form of Bishop’s 
Mineral Water Varalettes with grati- 
fying success, All the important 
Continental Spas are represented, and 
two of the Mineral Water Varalettes 
added to half a tumbler of water pro- 
duce a water which is medicinally 
similar to that of the Spring. Bishop’s 
Mineral Water Varalettes are sold 
in bottles of 50 for 1/9, or 150 for 
3/9, by all chemists. 

















An instructive booklet, describing the medicinal proper- 
ties of the different Springs, with list of maladies in 
which each is beneficial, suitable dict, &c., can be ha 
gratis and post free from Alfred Bishop, Ltd. 
50 Spelman Street, London, E.1. Send a post-card 
to-day asking for booklet entitled “How to Enjoy 
Mineral Spring Treatment at Home,” and choose the 
“Cure” your health. requires. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


— 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





REFORMED INNS. 

70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
1 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 

ance from 3s, 6d, per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea,—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 








ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come for a 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs, P. H. RoGERsS, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 860. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘ Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
2¢gnus. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET.—Hampstead, N.W.3. Two charming turnished rooms 
quiet house ; close to Heath and Tube station ; telephone; Bluthner piano, 
Some attendance by arrangement.—Box 453, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, Gas fires and rings in all private 
tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 





THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 














COURT THEATRE 


Nightly at 8.15 sharp. 


(Sloane 5137.) 
MATS., THURS. and SAT., 2.30. 
FORTUNATO 


and 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE, 
By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker.) 














MISCELLANEOUS 
HY NOT SAVE 4s. to 7s. in the £ by getting your Apples, 


Oranges and Grape Fruit direct from the Importers, AT WHOLESAI E 

PRICES? In cases, 42 lbs. Apples; 70 lbs. Oranges. THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIAL OFFERS: Cox’s Orange Pippins, absolutely first-grade, 26s. per case 
(current store price 32s.) ; Walnuts, 17s. per sack of 18 lbs, or more. Will keep sweet 
and sound 6 weeks, Why not share a case with a friend? Perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded, Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to MiLguRN’s, Dept. 9, 22 
Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3. 7 ee re 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also ‘all. kinds 

of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters 

. plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle *’ Patterns, from the real soft, light elastic.” 

native wools, At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.53, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











UAKERISM.—Are you anxious to know of a spiritual presenta- 
tion of Christianity without creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to 
tactical men and women to-day? Information and literature sent free.— 

Aprly Home Service Committee, SociFTY OP FRIENDS, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Inst., Dept. 191 Regent House, Palace Gate, w.8 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns frce 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES ST, TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B 
» NB, 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OsBorRNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 


TED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Onl 
6s. per roo, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d, 300 y 


500; 1,000 post free for 57s, 6d. Send remittance to pee Re 
’ 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
ae OF GASPERS ?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian 


Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf fully-matured and carefull 
$ ) y ‘ 
A smooth sweet smoke, 7s. gd. per 100, postage 3d, extra ; Mg ag 
500, postage od.; 75s. od. per 1,000, post free, Send remittance to manufacturers 
, 


J.J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 














from 2 gns.— 











cigarettes, 








EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invit 

the advertisement columns of that journal for the slag 

making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should’ be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THz NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOND O,N 


A Lecture on ‘‘ FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA 1901-1928,” 
will be given by SIR HARRISON MOORE, K.B.E., C.M.G. (late 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne) at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2) on THURSDAY, 15th NOVEMBER, at 5 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by The Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, P.C., LL.B., M.P. 

A Lecture on “ THE ARMY IN INDIA” will be given by 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT HOLMAN, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (late G.O.C. Mhow District and 4th Indian Division) at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 14th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., G.CS.I., G.C.LE., 
G.B.E. 

A Lecture on ‘“ SAINTE-BEUVE ET L’ANGLETERRE” will 
be given (in French) by M. le PROFESSEUR RENE GALLAND 
(Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Bordeaux) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4) on WEDNESDAY, 14th NOVEMBER, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. F. J. Tanquerey, B-és-Sc., Doc.-és- 
Lett., Professor of French Language and Literature in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


CONFERENCE ON THE KELLOGG PACT AND AFTER. 











CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
Thursday, November 8. 11-1 and 2.30-6. 
Speakers: Viscount CEcIL, Mrs. H. M. SWANwICcK, Mr. W. 
ARNOLD FORSTER, PROF. DE MADARIAGA AND OTHERS. 
Information from British-American Women’s Crusade, 55 Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 


ONDON COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR. 
CENTRAL HALL (small hall), Westminster, London, S.W. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5th, at 8 p.m. 

ARMISTICE MEETING. 

Speakers : 

Mr. WALTER M. CITRINE, Mr. A. S. COMYNS-CARR, K.C., Canon F, LEWIS 
DONALDSON, Miss EDITH SITWELL,. 

Chairman: Miss SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P., 

Admission Free. A few reserved seats at One Shilling each may be obtained from 

London Council for Prevention of War, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
Sunday, November 4th, at 6.30: ‘‘ The Reality of Spiritual Experience.” 
Speaker: WILLIAM Brown. 

OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 


EXAMINATION 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—EXAMINATION for ENGLISH 
INTERPRETER-TRANSLATORS, early in January, 1929. 
Essential qualifications: (1) Thorough knowledge of literary, official 
and technical French; (2) Same standard in one other European 
language ; (3) Good knowledge of a third; (4) Technical knowledge 
of two of the following subjects; law, finance, economics, medicine, 
military questions. Experience of Conference interpreting desirable 
but not essential. Application must be made before December 2oth. 
Write for syllabus to GEOFFREY DENNIS, League of Nations, Geneva. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


“TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN FOR 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1929-30. 


APPLICATION FORMS AND REGULATIONS TO BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE SECRETARY, BRITISH FEDERATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 3. 























The American Association of University Women offers an inter- 
national fellowship, value $1,500, for research in any country other 
than the holder’s own country. Applications of British women 
graduates living in Great Britain must be received by the 26th 
November, 1928. 

The International Federation of University Women offers an inter- 
national junior fellowship, value £250, for research in Language, 
History, Literature, Archeology, Philosophy and Theology. The 
work must be carried out in a country other than the holder’s own 
country. Applications of British women graduates living in Great 
Britain must be received by the 31st January, 1929. 

The French Association of University Women offers a vacation 
scholarship, value 2,000 French francs, for research or other advanced 
study in France. Applications of British women graduates living 
in Great Britain must be received by the 31st January, 1929. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


OUNG SWISS DOCTOR wants appointment as special secretary 
to Jurist, Statesman, Politician, Business man, who has to do with the 
League of Nations Switzerland, Foreign Countries. Knowledge law 

(constitutional, civil, commercial, criminal), politics, English public and private law, 
economics, Experience League. References prominent Swiss.—Box 452, NEw 
STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


OMAN GRADUATE, M.A., First Class Honours, B.A. 
(History), desires administrative, or Private, Secretarial Post. Good 
references.—Box 454, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 
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urgently it requires a closed body of scientific construction— 
Weyman, England or all-steel. Second-year noise is, of course, 
a special danger on cheap chassis with a terrific performance. 
If the money available is limited, it is wiser to select rather 
a solid chassis which will not racket itself severely within a 
few months. The signalling equipment can be quite simple. 
If the foot brake automatically lights up a “ stop” signal at 
the back of the car, the driver will only have to thrust an arm 
out into the weather when he wishes to turn to his right across 
a traffic stream; and almost any sort of opening will suffice 
for these rare occasions. But if a car is habitually driven in 
heavy City traffic, a more complete signalling device is pleasant. 
* * * 

Four speeds are infinitely preferable to three, especially with 
a saloon. If only three gears are provided, the car will often 
be driven fast on its low middle ratio, both in traffic and up 
long hills; and with the cheaper cars the noise is much too 
great. Six or eight cylinders extend the top gear range, and 
most people will vote for six, because eight cylinders occupy 
too great a proportion of the chassis length except on vast 
chassis, and the body space is then unduly cramped. Moreover, 
eight cylinders do not show such a gain in flexibility as the 
contrast between four and six cylinders may suggest. An 
eight-cylinder is not an appreciably better top gear performer 
than a six-cylinder of the same power and class. 

%* * * 

Suspension must never be taken for granted. Some renowned 
factories tolerate, even in their 1929 chassis, suspension which 
is far below the average ; it would appear that some designers 
do not drive the productions of their rivals, or they could not 
rest content with the springs which they actually supply. A 
road test of suspension is essential before changing from one 
make of car to another. In conclusion, no 1929 car should 
be bought unless it incorporates a petrol gauge, an anti-dazzle 
device, a sun vizor, untarnishable plating, accessible tools, 
an honest tool kit, and an engine temperature indicator. 

R. EK. Davinson. 


THE CITY 

HE shake-out which has occurred this week in some 

of the recent speculative favourites is all to the good, 

and was probably a precautionary measure, in view of 

the fact that Thursday was a Stock Exchange holiday, and that 
practically only one day remained for closing speculative tran- 
sactions this account. The future course of markets depends 
to some extent upon what New York does after the election 
returns. If, as is still probable, Hoover is elected, it is possible 
that there will be a further boomlet. Probably five million 
investors in the United States are thinking along these lines, 
and four millions of them are saying to themselves that that 
will be the moment to sell ; but how many of them will actually 
do so is beyond the limits of conjecture. I know of one or two 
British investors, however, who certainly intend acting upon 
these lines. Indications point to further activity in the shares 
of the Horne group, where fresh combinations are in progress. 
A purchase of British Cement Products Ordinary (85s.) or 
Deferred (37s.) will probably turn out well. The report is due 
within the next few weeks and may be better even than the 
market anticipates. I hear that Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of South-West Africa will repeat last year’s dividend of 10 per 
eent. The declaration is due next month. Prophecies emanat- 
ing from, or concerned with, the Anglo-American Corporation 
and Rand Selection Corporation group during the past year have 
not been conspicuously correct, so I pass this one on with a cer- 
tain amount of misgiving ; but I should not be surprised if it 
were true, in which case the shares at 17s. 6d. are decidedly 
undervalued. - 

* * * 

The past summer has been peculiarly suitable for growing 
tomatoes in the open, and I believe it is correct to state that this 
fruit-vegetable has not been so cheap at any time since the 
outbreak of the war. How little one can judge world conditions 
from an inspection of one’s garden or local greengrocer’s shops 
is shown by the report I have just received of one of the American 
business forecasting organisations which advises quick and 
heavy purchases of canned tomatoes as “ the pack will probably 
be the smallest for several years.” The estimate is that only 
924,900 tons will be available for canning as against 1,131,000 
tons in 1927, and 992,300 tons in 1926. The American crop 
is short almost all over the country, and as the Italian crop is also 
poor, “supplies from that source will be subnormal.” The 
speculator in tin, and doctors, have to watch items of this 


——- 


sort, for if there is a shortage of foodstuffs, which are so fre- 
quently bought in cans (as they say across the Atlantic) or 
tins (as most of us say here) the demand for tin, and the cases 
of ptomaine poisoning, will be less. As far as one can judge, 
the shortage of tomatoes should be compensated by large fruit 
crops, whilst reports from British Columbia are to the effect 
that the catches of salmon are very much greater than at this 
time last year. After reading one or two articles on the tin 
position, I came to the conclusion that the outlook for the metal 
was brighter, but this belief has been shaken by conversations 
with two men interested in different concerns of the trade, whose 
opinions are not likely to be disregarded. They maintain that 
the recent rise is due to manipulation and that indications point 
distinctly to a supply exceeding the demand. “ If I were buying 
any more tin shares,” said one of these, ‘‘ I should buy Southern 
Malayan at 50s.’ So there you are. 
* * % 

Following the example of Germany and the United States 
some of our industrial undertakings show signs of “* rationalising ” 
themselves by a series of mergers, a recent case of this sort being 
the grouping of four big electrical machinery companies by Metro- 
politan Vickers acquiring control of British Thomson-Houston, 
Ediswan Swan and Ferguson Pailin. Another instance is the 
merger of two of the leading British asbestos concerns, Turner 
and Newall and Bell’s United Asbestos Company. The name 
of the first of these two companies does not indicate the extent 
of its interests, for it owns or controls various asbestos mines 
and other businesses including Ferodo, whose brake linings 
most motorists use. Amalgamations of this description should 
lead to more economical working, but one would feel happier 
in some cases if there were not the suspicion that they were 
utilised as a means of squeezing out the last portions of pre-war 
reserves. The position of many a small manufacturer in regard 
to rationalisation reminds me of the Kentucky farmer who 
suffered from the depredations of a gang of bandits. Unable 
to stand it any longer, he collected his six stalwart sons and armed 
them with guns. In reply to his wife’s admonitions to be careful, 
he said, ** That’s all right, honey. If there’s only a few of them 
we'll kill them ; if there’s too many of them, we'll join them.” 

A. Emit Davies. 
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Can You 
700 


Watch over 
Investments ? 


F you were able to distribute your 

Savings among 700 investments, 

you would have neither the time 
nor the facilities for watching over 
them. Only if you were able to en- 
trust your savings to experts would 
this be nossible. It has actually been 
done by some 30,000 small investors 
pooling their resources in the First, 
Second and Third Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. With a Board of Experts 
(Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C.) in touch with conditions in 
every important country, these Associa- 
tions of small investors have funds 
invested of over £2,500,000—risks 
spread over 700 different investments 
in 37 countries—reserves built up out 
of profits—and are able to pay divi- 
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dends of 7 per cent. per annum without f 
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deduction of tax. 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


CEMBICEMIINE 
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| First, Second & Third Co-operative 


3) Investment Trusts, 

& BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 

> Please send me complete information, including booklet, 
@ “500 Investments in One.” 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HumpHarey. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. t2.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M, Spencer, trr Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education ™ applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Applv to PRINCIPAL 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
K fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Roval Navv. 500 feet 
above sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 

Surrey. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK. HOLLY SCHOOL (boys). On the 


sea. Heaith first consideration. Individua! attention 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College. Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression. to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SyMES, EsQ., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch. For 
further particulars applv to the SECRETARY 


TRAINING CENTRES 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington Chairman, €. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical), Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 

for Men and for Women Students, Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TVPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 





















































UTHORGS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


E & PEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1, Chancery 8380. 








ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 17137. 


— 
i e AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 


Technical and Scientific Work a speciality.—THE QUIXET BUREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2, 








ROMPT, etticient typing guaranteed, by expert with R.S.A. 
Certificate and new machine. All classes of work, Commended by leading 
authors.—Mrs. N. CRossLey, 26 Park Mansions, N.W., 














A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... aa oes see +s» 30s. Od. 
Six Months ee aoe wee ose one ee 15s. Od. 
Three Months 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





November. No. 6. One Shilling 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 








Contents includes : 


ARTICLES AND STORIES BY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
DAVID GARNETT 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
PANTELIMON ROMANOV 


and 


AN APPRECIATION OF 


LORD OXFORD 


DESMOND MACCARTHY 


In which Mr. MacCarthy says : 


‘ Amid all the praise lavished upon him there 
was frequently a suggestion that his master 
faculties were perhaps, after all, those of the 
judge or possibly the historian or scholar. That 
he was extraordinarily impartial, that he was a 
scholar and would have made an admirable 
historian was clear to all, but that he was a 
scholar, or historian, pitchforked into active life 
is, I believe, an utterly false reading of him. I 
knew him during twelve years, and for a con- 
siderable part of them I was on terms of affec- 
tionate familiarity with him. This was, at any 
rate, sufficient to enable me to form a positive 
opinion about his nature, and my conclusion 
was that the caste of his intellect and imagination 
was essentially that of a man of action.’ 


Also AN ANNOTATED SELEC- 
TION OF AUTUMN BOOKS 


and 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., London, W.C. 1 





L. W. VEDRENNE’S New Novel 
GET ALONG ALONE 


The overproduction of potential wives is a question that has quite definitely become desperate. It is with one 
of these surplus women that Mr. Vedrenne’s new novel deals; in this particular instance, wealth and leisure 


do not make the solution of the problem any easier—is there a solution, though? Is Mr. Vedrenne’s title 
ironical? 7s. 6d. 

















BEN JONSON’S PUNCH 
VOLPONE AND JUDY 


Freely adapted by STEFAN ZWEIG. This Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. This droll 



































brilliant adaptation of the famous “ loveless” version of the famous puppet-play is more than 
comedy has already been successfully performed a century old; it was taken down by Payne 
by the Theatre Guild of New York. It is Collier and Cruikshank from a “celebrated 
mercilessly cruel, wickedly diverting; to be Italian performer of the popular Exhibition” 
played allegro con brio. 6s. in a “certain low public house.” 3s. 6d. 











THE PILLOW-BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON 


Translated, with introductory notes and framework, by ARTHUR WALEY. Sei Shonagon was a Court 
lady of tenth-century Japan, and her pillow-book, half journal-intime, half memoirs, is a storehouse of “ good 
things” acutely observed and most exquisitely described ; the whole thing is amazingly modern in feeling. 6s. 














MY WAR MEMOIRS 


by Dr. EDUARD BENES, translated from the Czech by Paul Selver. “This great book—comprehen- 
sive, authoritative, magnanimous—is a worthy complement to Masaryk’s classic, ‘The Making of a State.’ ”"— 
Times. “One of the most thrilling and important war books yet to appear. "Daily News. 21s. 

















FOREIGN DIPLOMACY JAPAN 
IN CHINA UNDER TAISHO TENNO 






































by Dr. PHILIP JOSEPH. An analysis of the By A. MORGAN YOUNG, editor of the 
interests, ambitions, and political and economic " Japan Chronicle.” Of special topical in- 
policies of the Great Powers in China during terest in view of the Japanese Coronation cere- 

é ce monies so shortly to be celebrated is this record 
the last century, with a special study of the of the prosperity, misfortune and amazing 
crisis of the Battle for Concessions and the Open development of the last Emperor’s reign, 
Door, 1894-1900. Carefully documented. 16s. 1912-26, 12s, 6d 












THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 1819-32 


by WILLIAM H. WICKWAR. A very interesting study of a crucial period in English history when the 
“freedom of the Press” was not yet an established principle—at least, it has long been regarded as estab- 
lished, but recent events seem to throw some little doubt on the validity of the phrase. 16s. 











AUTHORITY IN CHURCH AND STATE 


by PHILIP S. BELASCO. An analysis of some of the grave issues involved in the present-day problems 
of Church and State, together with a study of authority and its bearing on events. 12s. 6d. 





PRE-EXISTENCE AND RE-INCARNATION 
by Professor WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. , This very original and provocative book challenges many 
of our most cherished ideas about life and immortality, while on such subjects as sex, materialism, mysticism, 
Professor Lutoslawski’s views are interesting, unusual, and thought-stimulating. 7s. 6d. 
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